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Tennis Tournaments, 1920 


BY 


CYRIL FALLS. 


AWN TENNIS has now definitely taken its place as the 

premier international game. Golf, despite a number of 
brilliant Frenchmen and at least one Spaniard, is still essentially 
an Anglo-Saxon game, but lawn tennis unites the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Latin, the Slav, the Yellow Races, and the Brown in friendly, 
or, let us say, nearly always friendly rivalry. And this year above 
others has been a year of internationalism, in which we have seen 
or shall see English, French, Americans, Roumanians, Spaniards, 
Dutch, Swedes, Belgians, Australians, South Africans, Chinese, 
Japanese and Indians taking part in the struggle. 

The international element has been very strong in the princi- 
pal tournaments of 1920. Summed up, the English tournament 
season has been chiefly remarkable for the appearance of the great 
Japanese player Mr. Z. Shimidzu, the brilliant play of Mr. Ran- 
dolph Lycett in doubles and of Miss Ryan in both singles and 
doubles, and, if we glance at France, the coming of the Spaniards 
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to Paris, and the downfall of M. Gobert, compassed by his pupil 
M. Laurentz in the Hard Courts’ Championship of the World. 

In England the play of the best men has been extraordinarily 
even. No dominating figures appeared till the Beckenham tourna- 
ment. There has been very little to choose between Messrs. 
Ritchie, Fisher, A. H. and F. G. Lowe, Lycett, Beamish and 
Mavrogordato. Any one of these, matched to-morrow against any 
other, would have about half the company for him and half against. 
At Surbiton Mr. Fisher beat Mr. F. G. Lowe (6—3, 6—3), while 
at Roehampton Mr. Fisher went down to the South African Mr. 
Norton (6—3, 6—2), and in the final Mr. Norton was beaten by 
Mr. Lowe (4—6, 8—6, 7—5, 6—1). To continue the tale, Mr: 
Norton beat Mr. Lycett at Roehampton (8—6, 6—3), Mr. Lycett 
was beaten by Mr. Mavrogordato in the final of the Northern 
Championship (8—6, 6—2, 5—7, 3—0, ret.), Mr. Fisher having 
previously beaten Mr. Mavrogordato at Surbiton (6—4, 6—4, 
6—1). More level form than this it would surely be hard to 
conceive. 

With regard to the ladies, the supremacy has been more 
definite, Miss Rvan and Mrs. Lambert Chambers being clearly at 
the top of the tree. When they met in the final at Surbiton the 
latter won (6—4, 6—2), while at Chiswick Miss Ryan effectively 
turned the tables (7—5, 6—2). Miss Ryan has been in devastating 
form. In addition to her wins in singles and in doubles, partnered 
by Mrs. Larcombe, she has won three mixed doubles finals part- 
nered by Mr. Lycett, one partnered by Mr. Doust, and divided one 
partnered by Mr. F.-G. Lowe. 

Mr. Lycett’s wins in partnership with Messrs. Ingram, Fisher 
and Beamish constitute an equally remarkable record. At Chis- 
wick, however, partnered by Mr. Ritchie, he was beaten by Messrs. 
Doust and Watt. Mr. Lycett is one of the most delightful of 
players to watch. His cross-court drives and, still more, his cross- 
court volleys are a jov. He can smash magnificently when in the 
mood, or can place his volleys without smashing in a way that 
leaves his opponent helpless. His game has, of course, the natural 
drawbacks of its great merits. He takes risks all the time, and if 
the luck is not with him or he is not at the top of his game has to 
pay the penalty. 

One of the finest individual performances of the year was the 
play of Mr. Fisher at Surbiton, when he beat Messrs. F. G. Lowe, 
Ritchie, and Mavrogordato without the loss of a set, winning 
against them 42 games to 22. Mr. Fisher at his best is very 
brilliant indeed. His reverse American service is most effective, 
and his short chopped returns—rather reminiscent of Miss Ryan’s 
—win him any amount of aces against a server who does not follow 
up to the net. Heisa big man, whom one might expect to be slow 
in the court, but who is, in fact, extraordinarily motte and always 
**-on the ball, as they say in Rugby. 
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The World’s Championship on Hard Courts in Paris was the 
most interesting event of the season. It produced a really fine 
Spanish player in Sefior Alonso, who beat another new star in the 
lawn tennis firmament—new, at least, to Europe—in Mr. Z. Shi- 
midzu (6—4, 7—5, 3—6, 7—5). Since that day we have seen a 
good deal of Mr. Shimidzu, and know what that beating amounts 
to—a very great deal. But the event of the tournament was the 


SURREY CHAMPIONSHIPS : MISS RYAN AND MR. R. LYCETT, WINNERS 
OF MIXED DOUBLES. 


’ final. M. Laurentz has made great improvement since last year. 
We knew that by the desperate fight he gave M. Gobert in the final 
of the Covered Courts in Paris, before the latter came over and 
swept aside all English opposition at Queen’s Club. His service 
is apparently more deadly than ever, and those very hard drives 
and smashes are going just over instead of just into the net. M. 
Gobert, it is said, was not quite at his best and had the worst of the 
luck. The loser in such a combat generally has. The fact remains 
that his defeat was quite decisive, by three sets to one. If M. 
Laurentz can reproduce this form at Wimbledon—and, be it re- 
membered, the centre court at Wimbledon is generally to all intents 
and purposes a ‘‘ hard ”’ court, with some closely-shaven blades of 
grass more for decoration than anything else—he may well cause 
uneasiness to the best of the Australian and American invaders. 
But those who have seen him play know that the “‘ if ”’ is a large 
one. 
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By far the most interesting of the English tournaments has 
been Beckenham, which has shown us what Mr. Shimidzu can do, 
and has brought out our one real hope, Major A. R. F. Kingscote. 
It was indeed lamentable that the weather prevented their fighting 
out their battle to the end. Mr. Shimidzu gave the Roumanian, 
Mr. Misu, a third beating in the 3rd round, and then came up 
against Mr. Beamish for a very great match. The English Inter- 
national started off in great form, and Mr. Beamish at his best is a 
pleasure to watch. His play was effortless, beautiful fore-hand 
and back-hand driving. He took no undue risks, but neither did 
he let mistakes go unpunished. He used his reach and length of 
leg toadvantage. It was all very fine generalship. Mr. Shimidzu 
was extraordinarily agile and extraordinarily steady. His back- 
hand is very good indeed, but his much talked of back-hand grip 
for the fore-hand drive seems rather a handicap than an advantage. 
True, the drive keeps very low, but, considering the force he puts 
into it, it does not seem to come over as fast as might be expected. 
I saw Mr. Beamish win the first set comfortably and convincingly, 
and well on his way to winning the second before I went off for a 
cup of tea, confident that West had succeeded in beating Fast. 
When I returned thev were still at it, and now in the third set, the 
Japanese having crept up and won the second at 8—6. Mr. 
Beamish continued to play well, and still for a time looked like 
winning, but Mr. Shimidzu was not to be denied. He was as con- 
sistent as he was tireless. Mr. Beamish weakening a little, he took 
the third set to 4. 

Mr. Shimidzu proceeded next day to ‘‘ swamp ”’ such a steady 
base-liner as Mr. F. G. Lowe, who could get two games only from 
him. Inthe other half of the draw Major Kingscote came through 
to the final after beating Mr. Fisher and Mr. Arthur Lowe, but 
neither of them wichout some trouble, for each took a set from 
him. Major Kingscote in the court is rather like what Isinglass 
was on the racecourse. Plenty of people can extend him, but 
precious few of them beat him. There were not wanting sound 
judges who expected to see him beat the Japanese. Everyone was 
looking forward to a thrilling struggle. 

But it was not to be; the clerk of the weather saw to that. 
There was a first set, plaved in a rain-sodden court, but quite up 
to expectations as regards closeness, in which Mr. Shimidzu led 
by 3—2 and 5—4, and which Major Kingscote won at 7—5. In 
the second set the Japanese was leading at 3—2 when the thunder- 
storm took a hand once more. No further play was possible, and 
Mr. Shimidzu very sportingly scratched to the Englishman, so 
that the latter might retain the cup. The big battle remains to be 
fought, as fought it undoubtedly will be before long. 

The Men’s Singles Championship rather dwarfed everything 
else, but there were other interesting events. The rain robbed us 
of a good final between Messrs. Fisher and Beamish and Messrs. 
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Barrett and Lyvcett, two very strong pairs, of whom I should have 
been inclined to fancy the latter, in the Men’s Doubles. In the 
Ladies’ Championship Miss Rvan—Mrs. Lambert Chambers not 
having entered—found stout opponents, Mrs. Edgington taking 
one set from her, and Mrs. Satterthwaite, who is playing very well, 
another. Mrs. McNair won a set against her in the final before 
the rain came. The match will be played off at Eastbourne. 


SURREY CHAMPIONSHIPS. HON. F. M. B. FISHER (WINNER OF SINGLES) 
SERVING IN MATCH v. F. G. LOWE. 


The Ladies’ Doubles were divided between Miss Ryan and 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers and Mrs. Edgington and Miss M. 
McKane. Another feature was the play of young Miss Colyer, 
who is a delightful volleyer, and should be formidable when she 
has improved her ground strokes. 

At Beckenham, then, the most interesting season we have ever 
known got well into its stride. And now we are enjoying Wim- 
bledon, upon which there will be a full report next month. 
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Camping Out 


Some Hints and Tips. 


BY 


M. C.F. 


HERE is no more enjoyable way of spending an out-of-door 

summer holiday than to camp in some well chosen spot. You 
are independent of landladies, your time is your own, you can do 
what you like when you like; if you do not like your quarters 

“you can move on to some more congenial pitch; all you want are 

good weather and pleasant companions. 

People who are given to grumbling should not be taken on a 
camping trip; one confirmed grumbler will upset and infect a 
whole party, and moreover, will always find something to grumble 
at in the most ideal conditions; cut him or her sternly out of your 
party or you will surely repent. 

The weather unfortunately cannot be dealt with so drastic- 
ally ; still a philosophic and good tempered acceptance of the bad, 
and appreciation of the good, will make even a spell of wet endur- 
able. 

The camping ground requires careful choice; you do not 
want to be perched up on a hill top exposed to every wind that 
blows, neither do you want to be in the cup of some sheltered 
hollow where all the wet will run down and swamp your camp 
should it rain; a slightly raised eminence in a hollow is ideal, 
and can often be found if carefully looked for. I know just such 
a spot in the wild valley of the Upper Esk at the foot of the 
frowning crags of the Eastern face of Scafell. Here, raised just 
a little above the river, is a sheltered lawn of fine grass, ample for 
the pitching of a modest camp. You are right away from the 
disagreeables of civilisation, and the raven, the stately buzzard 
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hawk, and the lordly peregrine falcon are your companions in 
this wild and lonely spot. Yet not too lonely, for within easy 
distance is the farm from whose proprietor permission to camp 
is obtained, and whose kindly mistress makes your bread and 
supplies you with milk and butter. 

The tents should be provided with bottom boards to keep 
out the damp which the turf holds in the driest weather, and under 
every mattress or sleeping bag should be a waterproof ground 
sheet as a protection against moisture. Round each tent an ample 
draining trench should be dug to carry off rain water, with an 
outfall well below the level of the floor of the tent which it pro- 
tects. 

The tents should have wide eaves, and be thoroughly well 
and securely pitched with strong guy ropes and pegs driven well 
into the ground. Sheep and other animals, roaming and inquisi 
tive, will often investigate and nibble ropes, etc., with unpleasing 
consequences to the occupants of the tent if the work of pitching 
be not securely done. 

Cooking can be done with an oil stove, but it is a good plan 
to build as well a camp cooking place with large, flat stones floored 
with a hearth of large pebbles; this can be arranged so that a 
stew-pot can be placed over it, varied at will by a kettle or the all- 
useful frying pan. The fuel is wood, to which sods of dry turf 
form a valuable addition, as by their means the fire can be 
‘banked ”’ for the day and left with the stew for the evening meal 
or the porridge for breakfast simmering over it; it will stay in a 
very long time without attention if the banking up process has 
been skilfully done and the fireplace is properly constructed. 

A good cook is an invaluable and always popular member 
of a camping party ; stews can be made of rabbits, tinned or fresh 
meat, onions, potatoes, carrots, peas, and other vegetables. Do 
not, as a camping party did last vear in my neighbourhood, take 
potatoes from a farmer’s field without asking his permission ; 
campers are not, in consequence, persone grate to this farmer. 
Always ask permission, usually readily given, to camp from the 
owner of the site desired, do no damage, buy what you need, and 
do not help yourself, and bury all your débris in the shape of 
tins, etc. 

Mushrooms gathered in the early morning when the dew lies 
on the pastures are good fried with or without bacon, trout fresh 
caught from river or tarn fried in oatmeal in the real North 
Country fashion are delicious; the remains of the oatmeal por- 
ridge made into little cakes and fried up with bacon make an 
excellent dish; so do the remains of the boiled potatoes fried 
up with bacon, and chopped up cabbage or onions may be added 
if desired. Young rabbit cut into neat joints and fried with 
potatoes, onions and parsley, makes a most savoury and delicious 
dish, to which mushrooms are a great addition. Eggs boiled hard * 
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and made into rissoles with rice previously boiled make a dainty 
supper or breakfast dish. Tinned salmon can be produced by 
most village shops, and makes excellent mayonnaise or fish cakes 
mixed with mashed potato or rice and fried. Even bully beef has 
possibilities in the hands of a resourceful camp cook. 

Washing up is one of those jobs that nobody clamours for; 
still it has to be done, and it isn’t so bad if vou have hot water 
to do it in. I have horrid recollections of my efforts to wash a 
large number of plates on which strawberry jam and butter had 
been consumed in the icy water of a mountain stream beside which 
our camp was pitched. I could not light the fire for the kettle 
as I had used all the matches, and the rest of the party were away 
for the day. To me there arrived a bull, an animal of fierce and 
terrifying aspect, but mild and ingratiating manners. After him 
came the farmer to whom he belonged, who attached a rope to the 
ring in his nose and led him home after profuse apologies for any 
alarm he might have caused me by his sudden appearance. 

““T don’t mind the bull,’’ I said; ‘‘ he has been eating cake 
in the most friendly way. But if vou have a match about you 
I should be really grateful.” 

At night a roaring fire was made up, round which we sat and 
chatted and yarned till we felt sleepy ; owls hooted as they hunted 
and woodcock whistled as they skimmed backwards and forwards 
across the valley. Below the camp the river gurgled and com- 
plained as it hurried seawards from its birthplace in the heart of 
the mountains along its rocky bed. In the river sea trout were 
running and gave us good sport fishing at night. It was never 
dark, but the leaping flames of the crackling, ruddy fire were com- 
panionable, and bevond the circle of its glow the dusk deepened 
and one could imagine the fierce eves of the things of the wild 
glaring out of the curtain of night at the invaders of their domain. 

It is good to be in camp with a good comrade or two; good 
for mind and body, giving the tired worker health and energy 
for the work ahead when the holiday is a thing of the past. 
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Sport in France 


Where French Athletes Excel 


BY 


HIRAM KNIGHT. 


HE many distinctions which French athletes have won during 

recent years in all spheres of sport have created world-wide 
discussion and excited world-wide admiration. One has only to 
mention the names of Suzanne Lenglen, Georges Carpentier, 
Charles Ledoux, J. Guillemot, or the late Ambroise Baudry to 
attract and hold the attention of any sportsman nowadays, yet only 
a few years ago if one ventured to speak of any Frenchman in 
connection with sport one was courting derision. 

No nation has ever had such a meteoric rise to athletic fame 
as France, and it is significant that her greatest victories thus far 
have been won in the boxing ring—significant because the first 
knock-out blow ever delivered in France was dealt as recently as 
1906 by Louis Doerr, a Frenchman who had lived in America. 
Everybody supposed that Doerr’s opponent had been killed, and the 
police had been summoned to arrest the pugilist, while the seconds 
made perfunctory efforts to resuscitate the prostrate man by work- 
ing his limbs—a treatment which of course was ineffectual. Louis 
Doerr walked carelessly to his corner, took a sponge from the bucket 
of water, and, elbowing his way through the chattering attendants, 
dashed a douche into the fallen fighter’s face. He repeated the 
operation just once and the victim revived immediately. The 
crowd was thoroughly mystified, and M. Casters, a leading 
specialist of to-day, took Doerr to one side and inquired what he 
had done. 

‘* T simply threw water in his face,’’ was the honest reply. 

** Remarkable, remarkable!’ murmured the specialist, and 
straightway proceeded to analyse the ‘‘ why and wherefore ”’ of 
knock-out punches. 

And there you have the true secret of France’s success in sport 
—your French athlete, besides being a great stylist, is an expert 
analyst. He does not rest content with perfecting himself, but 
makes a serious study of the imperfections of others. Styles and 
systems as well as their exponents come under this searching 
scrutiny, and the best in each is retained while the dross is dis- 
carded. This is true not only of boxers, but of the tennis plavers, 
the runners, and all other athletes. 

Take as an example Suzanne Lenglen. She makes no secret 
of her method and declares that to carry it out calls for no small 
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measure of will power on her part. That is as far as training is 
concerned. In her tactics when playing she says she cannot con- 
form to any fixed plan of campaign. 

‘| make a careful study of my opponent’s game,’’ she de- 
clares, ‘‘ in order to discover her weak point, and then I lose no 
time before I attack her at this vulnerable spot. I am hoping these 
tactics will serve me well for many years to come—they are the best 
I have been able to discover.”’ 


Georges. 


It may be argued that this tactic of observing your opponent 
is practised almost subconsciously by even the most raw of 
amateurs. I agree, but whereas your amateur—and many experts 
for that matter—strive to make this discovery during the actual 
contest, the French athletes seek to find it out by careful observation 
beforehand. Carpentier in particular is a past-master in this art 
of studying his man before he meets him in the ring. Armed with 
the knowledge of how his opponent may act (and in all probability 
will act) he sets to work to devise the quickest way of delivering 
the coup de grace. This he practises until he has the counter- 
stroke developed to perfection. | Forewarned and forearmed he 
enters the arena with the additional weapon of self-confidence. It 
is only a matter then either of playing a waiting game or skilfully 
leading his opponent into making a characteristic mistake. 

Ledoux employs similar strategy, but in his case he has only 
to make a nice calculation as to the precise moment at which to go 
in and make a fight of it. This was particularly noticeable in his 
battle with our great stylist, Jim Driscoll. Youth may have been 
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served, but anyone who saw this contest at the N.S.C. must admit 
that the Frenchman knew Driscoll’s strength to an ounce and went 
in to win at the earliest possible moment. 

Personally, writing as a member of the two principal French 
sports clubs, I think it has not even yet been recognised in England 
what great progress French sport has made during the last two or 
three years. Certainly the secret of their success has not been 
generally understood. It will only become evident during the 
Anglo-French contests which will take place with ever-growing 
frequency during the months ahead. 


Suzanne. 


The war had a peculiar effect. It helped French sport 
tremendously, yet at the same time it concealed its development. 
It was not considered a time to advertise sporting successes. French 
lads who had never before thought of going in for athletics—their 
elders thought it a waste of time—found themselves attracted to 
games during their ‘‘ rest’’ hours behind the front, and were 
agreeably surprised to discover in many cases that they were verv 
capable exponents. For instance, Guillemot, the cross-country 
champion of England as well as of France, really began his running 
career at the front in Alsace during the last few months of the war. 
He has therefore only been running a little over two years, and, as 
he is only twenty-two, his best time has still to come. This applies 
equally to Suzanne Lenglen, who has only just turned twenty, 
and to the éver-popular Carpentier who is twenty-seven. The All- 
France Rugby XV. is also composed of youngsters, and will 
improve considerably as the result of experience gained in contests 
with British feams. = 
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But, apart from these athletes, who have admittedly attained 
international front rank in the eves of English experts, there are 
hundreds of others who are already far above average class in 
their various specialities, and, being young, are likely to make 
progress for many vears tocome. In lawn tennis, boxing, football 
and running, prospective champions are being made on all sides, 
especially in the Paris district, where the two clubs best known to 
British sportsmen—the Racing Club de France and the Stade 
Francais—are giving particular attention to the younger members. 

It was from such clubs as these that an appreciable proportion 
of France’s junior officers were drawn, and, in addition to being 
able athletes themselves, they proved to be successful teachers of 
men to whom sports were almost an unknown thing. Far too big 
a number, unhappily, were killed. But in their war triumphs they 
created a tradition which means much to these two clubs and, 
through them, to the vast and growing body of French athletic 
clubs which look to them as a pattern in the way that British clubs 
look to the ’Varsities. They established sportsmanship as a fine 
thing. 

They fought their air duels as sportsmen, and when on leave 
they made sportsmanship the principal attraction of their games. 
What wonder, when they were so worshipped by the lads who were 
still too young to fight, that this example had an inspiring effect ! 
They did more to teach the lesson that there are finer things in a 
game than the winning of it than twenty-five years’ ‘‘ coaching ”’ 
had done. 

It is not so many years ago that I was left with two others to 
finish a game of Soccer ’’ on behalf of a well-known French 
eleven. The rest of my side, having disapproved of the referee’s 
decision on a penalty kick, had left the field. One of my eleven 
had accidentally ‘‘ tripped ’’ the opposing centre-forward as he was 
nearing the goal. It was certainly accidental, but as it prevented 
the forward from scoring an almost certain goal, the referee had no 
option. The centre forward made no mistake with his penalty 
kick, and the captain of the defending side—his protest to the 
referee on the grounds that the fall, being accidentally caused, did 
not justify a penalty, having been unheeded—called his men off the 
field. The two who remained with me to finish the game had been 
to school in England, and had acquired the British way. 

Such an accident is not likely to occur nowadays, with the 
development of the sporting spirit. The more meetings there are 
with English athletes the better it will be for the sportsmanship of 
France. Mademoiselle Lenglen has done a great deal to spread the 
right spirit. I remember watching her, long before she became 
known to English crowds, give lessons in sportsmanship to rather 
astonished French spectators, who had been brought up in the 
tradition that points were the things that matter. If the referee 
gave a wrong decision in her favour, Suzanne could always be 
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counted on to put the next ball in the net, and so even matters out. 

What Suzanne does to-day, the rest of French tennis women 
do to-morrow, and I have seen her example splendidly followed. 

My personal view is that France will gain her greatest sport- 
ing eminence on the running track. She is doing exceptionally 
well at tennis—though here she is rather sticking to the old cham- 
pions in the way that has proved so disastrous in England—boxing 
and Rugby football, but running is the section in which talent is 
most widely spread. My own impression, based on playing foot- 
ball with French and English teams as well as taking the track in 
long-distance competitions, is that the average French lad who 
goes in for athletics is faster than the English boy of equal age. 

Track and cross-country running seem to have a wider appeal 
to the embryo French sportsman than anything else. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


E confess to having been astonished at the relatively small 

number of entries for the Amateur Championship. There are 
surely more than 128 eligibles in the country, but despite the dodge 
which, it is rumoured, has been worked in more than one club of 
slipping the backmarker up one or more strokes and so enabling many 
scratch players to qualify for entry, the Committee’s restriction would 
appear to have produced the desired result. 

There were few matches of outstanding interest in the opening 
day’s play, which taken all over was hardly an exhibition of really first- 
class golf. One of the newspaper ‘“‘ fancies ’’ to disappear at this stage 
was Mr. Harris, who was methodically disposed of by Mr. Bretherton 
by 4 and 3. Mr. S. H. Fry also went out in the first round, but his 
conqueror was not the Maxwell of pre-war days. At first sight, native 
form seemed flattered when five out of six of the Americans who 
played on the first day were beaten, but it appears that these were 
delegates who had come across for legislative purposes and were only 
invited to enter by courtesy : their ‘‘ hot stuff,’’ as probably they would 
express it, passed straight into the second round with byes. 

Why some of the second round matches were not started on the 
first day is not easily comprehended. On Tuesday for thirteen con- 
secutive hours play went on, and as darkness fell the field was reduced 
to thirty-two survivors. Five ex-champions fell by the wayside, and 
the corpses of many of the likely from whom much was expected lay 
with them. Mr. Armour had the satisfaction of avenging his Irish 
defeat at the hands of the mathematical Mr. Bretherton in trouncing 
him by 5 and 4. We were disappointed when young Braid was beaten 
so early, as had he survived his first match he might have found confi- 
dence to give of his best. He has all the potential qualifications, but 
one fears lacks his father’s sang froid. The match between Major 
Campbell and Mr. Jenkins was a dour struggle, finishing only on the 
last green, where the latter won by 2 holes, to fall a victim to Mr. 
Wragg in the next round. A new comer, Mr. K. Symington, who had 
begun to attract attention by beating Mr. Weaver, the well-known 
Hoylake player, and Col. Boyd, of Portmarnock, was in the third round 
beaten by Mr. Gordon Simpson, but only by one hole. Both the 
remaining American players, Mr. Gardner and Mr. Whitney, survived 
the third round, although had Mr. T. Burrell shown anything like his 
true form when he met Mr. Gardner in the second round, the latter 
would not have survived to give us all the fright he did. 

On Wednesday the last of the ex-champions, Mr. Hilton, disap- 
peared, beaten by a London Scot, Mr. Howie, who, however, went 
down to Mr. Mellin of Addington in the next round. As the field 
thinned out one almost expected to be able to spot the coming champion, 
but he would have been a rash individual who would have taken any 
one of the last eight against the field. When Mr. Lockhart disposed 
of one of America’s hopes in Mr. Whitney and went on to beat Mr. 
Hambro on the last green in his next match, it was felt by most that 
his chance of winning was at least a good one. When the sixth round 
commenced, although each of the eight had his own particular sup- 
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porters, few indeed expected Mr. Gardner to figure so prominently, and 
it was only when he beat Mr. Lockhart in that round and so appeared 
in the semi-final that apprehension arose lest the trophy cross the 
Atlantic, and in the final round with Mr. Tolley he more than once 
looked like pulling it off. 

Although Mr. Tolley had done-all that could be expected in beating 
each of his opponents, his play had been occasionally erratic, and when 


GLENEAGLES GOLF COURSE: ‘‘ DUN WHINNEY” FAIRWAY AND GREEN. 
(1ST HOLE OF KING’S COURSE.) 


a slashing player of his stamp shows signs of unsteadiness, anything 
may happen. And so on Friday the final rounds of 36 holes fell to be 
played between Mr. Gardner, of Chicago, U.S.A., and Mr. Tolley, of 
Oxford University. 

The details of the play of the thirty-seven holes—for the game 
was all square at the thirty-sixth and they had to go out again—have 
been published everywhere stroke by stroke, and while sympathising 
sincerely with Mr. Gardner, who all through showed himself to be a 
good sportsman, it was a relief to find that for another year at any 
rate the championship has not left these shores. Mr. Tolley’s meteor- 
like appearance this year is something wonderful in the annals of golf, 
and his form this season shows that his victory is no fluke. 

The weather was splendid throughout, and the links justified its 
reputation. The crowd, which on the last day was huge, behaved 
neither better nor worse than we have come to expect on such occa- 
sions, but it is a pity that people who from their ignorant behaviour 
can have no possible interest in the game, do not again turn their 
attention to the skipping ropes and marbles of their early youth. On 
one tee that promising player Mr. McIntyre, playing against Mr. 
Gardner, was at the top of his swing when a female behind him clicked 
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her camera, with the inevitable result of a topped ball. At the Glen- 
eagles tournament referred to below, the ubiquitous female was par- 
ticularly active: so much so that on the second green some of them 
behaved so badly in their anxiety to snap one of the older Scottish 
professionals putting, that he quite lost his temper and addressed them 
in no measured terms. 

When Miss Cecil Leitch made such an extraordinary rally and beat 
Mrs. Deane after being three down with five holes to play in the third 
round of the English Ladies’ Championship, it was generally felt that 
she was still invincible, yet the extremely youthful Miss Wethered, 
after being 4 down at the end of the first eighteen holes and 6 down 
with 16 to play, achieved the apparently impossible and won her first 
championship. 

Apparently the war has little affected the nerves of the youth of 
this generation ! 

Interest now centres in the Open Championship, which will be 
played just as this number appears, and however much one might wish 
that the honours should go round, we could not help feeling pleased 
to observe that the lights of other days were at last beginning to come 
on to something like their old form, and in recent competitions Vardon, 
Braid, Taylor, and—in less degree—Ray, were, in places, holding their 
own against the younger men. They were playing just as good golf 
as any of their fellows, and when to this there is added that invaluable 
factor of experience and the subconscious effect on the nerves of each 
of the knowledge that he has already achieved the highest honour, it 
seemed that after all those of us who were inclined, however reluct- 
antly, to pass them over in looking for the probable winner of the open 
event, would have to reconsider the situation. 

After Braid’s handsome win over the new—very new from all 
accounts—course at Galashiels, followed home by Vardon and Ray, 
admirers of the Old Brigade had quite recovered their spirits, and, 
although at the Border meeting Taylor ran ‘‘ down the course,”’ the 
critics, generally speaking, refused to admit the possibility of any one 
of the younger men winning the Open Championship, and it must be 
conceded that with Mitchell, most written up and widely fancied as the 
coming champion, finishing no less than a score of strokes behind the 
redoubtable Fifer, there was some reason for their point of view, but 
Gleneagles told a different tale.. 

Those of us who remember Duncan’s brilliancy at St. Andrew’s 
in 1912 and his downfall when victory was within his grasp, have 
always been prepared to see him win the Open Championship, and 
unless we are mistaken, this will be Duncan’s year. At Gleneagles, 
where, as remarked in our last number, we saw a full-dress rehearsal 
of the open event, Duncan positively radiated confidence. Before he 
started he compelled the belief that the first place was his. That he 
would win was to him a foregone conclusion—never in our experience 
have we found any contestant before the event so brimful of confidence, 
a confidence fully justified by the result. Since then he has continued 
to show the same winning form, and unless it be Tom Fernie, we look 
no further for the new open champion. Than Fernie no more stylish 
golfer swings a club, and while sympathising with and admiring his 
keenness to get in amongst it again, we cannot help thinking that this 
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gallant performer is overtaxing his powers. A bullet in the spine is no 
help when trying to reach the top. 

Of the others who took the field at the now famous Perthshire 
course no player impressed us more favourably than the young 
Spaniard, della Torre. Overshadowed as he undoubtedly was by 
Mitchell, he played before a considerable following with a nonchalance 
that compelled admiration : only on the greens did he seem a trifle ill 
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at ease. Nothing pleased us more than to note the modesty and charm- 
ing manners of the Latins, Massey, Gassiat, and della Torre, who 
entered the lists at Gleneagles, unless it were their hardihood in 
challenging us in the game on its native heath. 

Although Mitchell went off at a full stretch gallop—his five yard 
putt for a three at the first hole must have dented the tin—he could 
not stay the course, and from close observation we are convinced that 
he is possessed of a temperament which may prove fatal to him. 
Space forbids further dissertation on what we think will be found to 
have been a fairly accurate forecast of the placings at Deal except to 
note—perhaps as a warning—that the largest crowd which left the 
first tee, and one of the few to be controlled by a rope, went out after 
Taylor. At the seventeenth green he had a following of some seven 
people : what became of the rope we are unable to say. 

The American professionals have made a most meritorious initial 
appearance, and after Mr. Gardner’s performance at Muirfield we must 
be prepared for anything. 
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THE BELLES 


(With apologies to the Shade of Edgar Allan Poe.) 
See the throng of tennis belles— 
Nippy belles ! 
As daring as a dervish and as graceful as gazelles! 
How they lob and drive and volley 
As they flit about the courts! 
Far from fashionable folly 
They are just a joking, jolly 
_ Energetic bunch of sports; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a razzle-jazzle rhyme, 
To the aftermath of laughter that harmoniously wells 
From the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
From the slashing, ‘‘ smashing,’’ flashing, dashing belles. 


Catch a glimpse of golfing belles— 
Hefty belles ! 
What a picture of abandon as the club weaves mystic spells f 
From Stromness to Westward Ho! 
Wet or fine, they come and go— 
How they struggle, how they strive, 
Undismayed, 
Each attempting to outdrive 
All the lady ‘‘ cracks ’’ and even, I’m afraid, 
Jimmy Braid! 
Oh, from scores of sandy “‘ hells ”’ 
What a click of busy niblicks voluminously wells ! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
In the air, and plainly tells 
Of the ardour that impels 
To the cleek shots (rather weak shots) 
Of the belles, belles, belles, 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles,— 
And approaching hours of coaching for the belles ! 
E.L.Rw 
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Cranborne Chase 


BY 


H. G. ARCHER. 


HE once extensive tract of land to which this title is applied is 

situated principally in the north-east corner of Dorsetshire, 
but extends also into the adjoining counties of Wilts and Hants, 
where it forms a strangely secluded and primitive piece of Eng- 
land, with a curious and entertaining history concerned with the 
sporting proclivities of our ancestors down to a comparatively 
recent period. 

Although shorn of its former vast proportions through many 
acres of wood having been grubbed up and the land converted to 
tillage, what survives of Cranborne Chase is well described by 
Mr. Hardy as “‘ a truly venerable tract of forest land, one of the 
few remaining woodlands in England of undoubted primeval date, 
wherein druidical mistletoe is still found on aged oaks, and where 
enormous yew trees, not planted by the hand of man, grow as they 
had grown when they were pollarded for bows.”’ 

Cranborne Chase was such by prescription. There is no 
evidence that it ever was a forest though it might originally have 
been so. A chase differed from a forest in not being governed by 
any special laws, but by the common law, and it differed from a 
park in not being enclosed. A forest was constituted and possessed 
by the King only, and on falling into a subject’s hands became a 
chase, which term generally signifies a pursuit or the act of hunt- 
ing, but more particularly open ground stocked with such beasts 
as are hunted. A man might have a chase in another man’s 
ground as well as his own, his privilege being that of keeping beasts 
of chase therein, protected even from the owner of the land, and 
with a power of hunting them thereon. 

The date of the formation of Cranborne Chase is unknown, 
but much of the lands comprising it belonged to the wealthy and 
powerful William, Earl of Gloucester,* and became the dowry of 
his third daughter, Avice, who married her cousin, John, Earl of 
Morton, youngest son of Henry II., and afterwards King of Eng- 
land. 

The first transaction concerning the Chase is a tour or peram- 
bulation made by John. As no record of this act appears except 
in later times, and no date is assigned, it probably took place soon 
after his marriage. 

It is not mentioned, however, whether the purport of this tour 


*Son of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, a natural son of Henry I. 
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was to perambulate an old boundary, or to add territcry to an 
existing chase. : 

As soon as John succeeded to the throne he divorced his 
Queen on pretence of consanguinity, but retained her inheritance 
during his lifetime. At his decease it reverted to her, and on her 
death without issue descended to her sister Amicia, the wife of 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, and continued in that family 
by regular descent upwards of 250 years, when it became the pro- 
perty of Edward IV., and from that time was held by the Crown 
till 9 James I. (1612) when it was granted to the first Cecil who held 
the rank of Earl of Salisbury. 

In 1671 Lord Salisbury sold the Chase to Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, whose grandson, Lord Ashley, parted with it in 1695 
to Thomas Freke, of Shroton, Dorset, from whom it came to George 
Pitt, of Strathfieldsaye, Hants, in 1713. 

Mr. Pitt’s son and successor was created Lord Rivers in 1776. 

The Chase was disafforested in 1830 by the third Lord Rivers, 
whose collateral descendants, the Pitt-Rivers family, are the 
owners of a portion of it to-day. 

The Chase was called the ‘‘ King’s Chase ”’ until it came into 
the possession of the Earl of Salisbury, when its name was changed 
to ‘* Cranborne Chase,’’ for the lords of the manor of Cranborne 
were always lords of the Chase. 

In the Chase were six lodges, and walks belonging to them, 
each under the care of a gentleman ranger. The walks were Rush- 
more, Staplefoot, Bursey Stool, Chettered, Cobley, and West 
Walk. At one time there were two more walks, viz., Alderholt, 
in the parish of Cranborne, but in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
deer were destroyed, and never stocked since; and Fernditch, in 
Wiltshire, which was disposed of by Lord Salisbury to the Earl 
of Pembroke in 1621. There were also nine parks beyond the 
inner bounds, all by special grant, namely, Wardour, Wilton, and 
Falston in Wilts; Breamore, Burgate, and Rockborne in Hants; 
Alderholt, Blagdon, and Rockborne in Dorset. 

King John was a frequent visitor to the property which he had 
filched from his first queen. That restless and erratic monarch 
came to Cranborne fourteen times during his short reign, and it 
may be presumed that he came for the purpose of hunting. A 
tradition exists that he built himself a hunting box at Tollard Royal, 
nine miles from Cranborne, and held his court there. This house 
is still standing. Part of it is a building of the 13th century, and 
the rest of the Tudor period. The whole was carefully restored 
by the late General Pitt Rivers. Near the old manor house stood 
a tree, a wych elm, which was traditionally the spot where King 
John used to assemble his huntsmen. This tree was originally 
called Lavermere Tree, a word which has been corrupted into 
Larmer in quite recent times, and the etymology of which has been 
much disputed. The termination ‘‘ mere’’ is undoubtedly 
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‘“ boundary,’’ while the best derivation for the first two syllables 
‘“* Laver ”’ is the Anglo-Saxon Lzefer, a bulrush. The spot is still 
the boundary of two counties (Dorset and Wilts), and three 
parishes. A fragment of the rind of the old tree was standing until 
it was blown down in the winter of 1894. An oak tree had been 
planted in the centre of the rind after the centre had decayed. This 
has grown up and now remains the only representative of the 
Larmer Tree. 


KING JOHN’S HOUSE, TOLLARD ROYAL. 


In the sixteenth century the Lords Arundell of Wardour 
became the possessors of Tollard Royal, which derives its name 
of Royal from its associations with King John, and under the 
shade of the venerable Wych Elm they held a Court Leet annually, 
in the first Monday in September, for the settlement of all matters 
relating to the Manor. The members of the Court afterwards 
dined together at King John’s house. The inhabitants of Tollard 
Royal claimed the privilege of a general hunt there whilst Lord 
Arundell’s Court was open, but in 1789 Lord Rivers contested this 
right and obtained a verdict, which put an end to the Tollard Hunt, 
but it was afterwards customary for the Chase Buckhounds to 
meet there on this annual occasion and kill a brace of bucks, which 
were presented to Lord Arundell without payment of the usual fee. 

As long as the lords of the Manor of Cranborne were lords 
of the Chase, the chief Chase Courts were held at Cranborne. 

The Lord’s Steward presided, and the keepers and woodwards 
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attended to make presentment of any damage done to vert or 
venison since the last court, and to make return on oath of the 
number of deer killed and how disposed of, or found dead, in their 
respective walks in the same interval. Probably some perjury was 
committed at these courts. The story is told of an old keeper, who, 
when a Rushmore court was dismissed, joined others of his fra- 
ternity, and told them ‘‘ he had taken the old oath which he had 
done just three score following years, but that he must not mind 
that, for he could have no peace nor content at home unless he 
made his old Jane’s frying-pan hiss now and then, for she could not 
live without venison, having been so long used to it.’’ Originally 
the court possessed authority to attach both the goods and bodies 
of offenders, and to commit them to the Chase prison in the manor 
house at Cranborne. This beautiful old mansion dates from the 
time of Henry VIII., but the first Earl of Salisbury added the 
exquisite Jacobean porches, over one of which the figures of Justice 
and Mercy bear witness to the time when the Chase Courts were 
held in the Great Hall. The dungeon is still extant, though con- 
verted into a domestic office. 

The most interesting and romantic period in the history of 
the Chase was the 18th century, beginning with the regime of the 
Pitt family, which also more or less synchronised with the system- 
atisation of field sports. 

At the beginning of the 18th century an extraordinary passion 
for illicit deer hunting was prevalent among the youth of what 
would now be termed county society. Down to the tenth vear of 
George II.’s reign the penalty for illegally killing or stealing a deer 
did not exceed a fine of £30. Gilbert White thus describes the 
above craze as it existed in Hants: ‘‘ As long as it was only a 
question of a fine no young person, unless he were a deer hunter, 
was allowed to be possessed of manhood or gallantry.’? These 
words are equally applicable to Cranborne Chase, where deer 
stealing was regarded as a kind of knight errantry, and clubs com- 
posed of young ‘“‘ substantial gentlemen ’’ were formed for the 
purpose. The procedure was as follows :—A company of hunters, 
from four to twenty in number, assembled in the evening, dressed 
in cap, formed with wreaths of straw, tightly bound together with 
split bramble stalks, and jack, made of the strongest canvas, 
quilted with wool, and armed with quarter staff, with dogs and nets. 
Having set the watchword for the night, and agreed to stand or 
run, in case they should meet the keepers (who are also dressed cap 
and jack) they proceed to the Chase, set their nets at such places 
where the deer are most likely to run, then let slip their dogs to 
drive the deer into the nets, a man standing at each to strangle the 
deer as soon as entangled. The sport was the thing, not the 
venison, and it was a fundamental covenant in the Hunters’ com- 
pact that all the spoil should be disposed of at home, and nothing 
converted into lucre unless to pay the penalty on detection, to which 
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the whole band contributed their shares. Frequent affrays with 
keepers took place, and some ended fatally. Chafin tells us that he 
had an uncle much addicted to this sport, but being a little too free 
with his potations after dinner he was too venturesome at night, 
and so often detected, and so many penalties paid, that his elder 
brother, the Ranger, put a stop to his career in good time. But 
when the Act was passed which made a second offence felony, 
punishable with seven years’ transportation, the amusement ceased 


LARMER GROUNDS : THE ENTRANCE. 


to be considered gentlemanlike, and thereafter engaged the exclu- 
sive attention of the vulgar and desperate, who were given the 
opprobrious title Deer Stealers. 

There is in existence a painting of a gentleman Deer Hunter, 
the leader of a club, arrayed in his sporting costume, painted about 
1720 by a pupil of Kneller. The original of the portrait, so Chafin 
tells, was truly religious, and a staunch supporter of the church, 
while he was also president of a musical society, composed of the 
local clergy and gentry. But deer stealing was his besetting weak- 
ness, although he never went after the deer on Sunday until he had 
duly attended to his religious duties. He generally carried in his 
pocket some nooses*+ of his own composing, together with a copy of 


+Chafin adds ‘‘ intermixed perhaps with music of his own composing also.” 
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Hudibras, with which to wile away the time of waiting for the 
quarry to run their heads into the toils. 

Fox-hunting was systematically established in the Chase by 
Mr. Thomas Fownes of Steepleton about the year 1730. Packs 
of hounds had long previously been kept in the neighbourhood of 
the Chase to hunt foxes, hares, and martin-cats, the first that came 
in their way. These casual packs hunted all the animals pro- 
miscuously, except the deer, from which they were necessarily 
made steady, otherwise they would not have been allowed to hunt 
at all in the Chase. Mr. Fownes’s Cranborne Chase pack is 
described as the first real steady pack of foxhounds established in 
the West of England. The owner was eventually compelled to 
dispose of them to Mr. Bowes, in Yorkshire, and they fetched an 
immense price for those days. They were taken to Yorkshire by 
their own attendants, where at a trial run they astonished the field 
by running through herds of deer and a number of hares without 
taking the least notice of them. This pack were the progenitors of 
many fine ones in the north. 

The first Walk-holder who ever presumed to appoint a game- 
keeper was the famous Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Mel- 
combe, whence arose a pretty quarrel. George Chafin, the Ranger, 
met the game-keeper with a gun and dogs beating for game, and 
ordered him to go home and tell his master that if he ever came 
again into any part of the Chase with gun and dogs, the dogs would 
be shot and he himself prosecuted. A few days after the Ranger 
met the same man near the same place, and, having a gun in his 
hands, put his threat into execution, and shot three dogs with one 
shot, as their heads were close together, drinking in a puddle. 
Peaceable, flamboyant Bubb, ‘‘ that kind Maecenas to each poet 
scrub,’’ could not overlook such an affront, and demanded satis- 
faction of the Ranger. Mr. Chafin was put to the expense of buy- 
ing a sword, which was never made use of, for a friend discovered 
that the successful son of a Weymouth apothecary had little 
stomach for a duel, though he always had one for a good dinner. 
So through the friend’s good offices mutual apologies were 
tendered, and a meeting was arranged at which burgundy, instead 
of blood, flowed. 

The woodcock afforded great sport as they flew across the 
‘* plecks ’’ or glades when disturbed in the surrounding wood, and 
occasionally such rarer fowl as the dotterel and great bustard were 
encountered. In 1751 Chafin put up a flight of 25 bustards on the 
downs towards Salisbury. 

However, buck hunting and shooting by no means exhausted 
the sports and diversions provided by Cranborne Chase. 

The ancient sport of hawking is believed to have been prac- 
tised there at a later date than anywhere else, and the term ‘* hawk- 
ing downs ”’ was applied to many large tracts of open ground in 
and near the Chase, formerly covered with gorse and fern. 
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The Chase woods afforded a great means of honest support to 
the peasantry. Their pigs enjoyed the privilege of a run in the 
woods, and throve amazingly on the fallen nuts and acorns. Owing 
to the woods consisting chiefly of hazel, the nutting season 
furnished the inhabitants with a second harvest, the price of nuts 
being generally on a par with wheat, and a sure and ready market 
available. 

The Chase was also famous for producing the best valerian 
roots in the kingdom, and a great traffic was carried on in that 
article. London druggists commissioned persons in the county 
to buy all the roots they could get, and these middlemen engaged 
local peasant women to collect them in October and November. 
Chafin relates that some parts of the Chase produced ‘‘ substances 
of a dubious nature, called trufles. They are found by dogs 
trained for that purpose; and as they are in much esteem by 
epicures, and bear a high price, a few sedulous persons make some 
gain of them; but it is a very precarious_ pursuit, and of short 
duration.” 

By furnishing such an El Dorado of Sport to the upper class 
inhabitants, and providing the industrious among the humbler 
with so many and varied means of adding to their pittance as 
ag:icultural labourers, it is not to be wondered that both became 
rootea to the soil. Chafin tells the following anecdote of an old 
keeper who had lived all his life there and who thus testified to the 
charm of the Chase : 

‘* He remembered that on one Sunday he heard the parson in 
his sermon talk about a place that he called Paradise, which he 
could not help listening to, for, by the account he gave of it it 
seemed to be a desperate pleasant place. ‘ And I thought of it,’ 
he said, ‘ when I got home, but when I had considered everything 
I made up my mind to believe, and I do now believe, notwithstand- 
ing what the parson said, that if there was but a good trout stream 
running down Chicken Grove Bottom, Fernditch Lodge would 
beat it out and out.’ ”’ 

The scarcity of water is, indeed, the principal drawback to the 
Chase. But there was another side to the picture. The Chase was 
probably always a refuge for evildoers of many kinds. The Duke 
of Monmouth, fleeing from Sedgemoor, sought its shelter, and in 
its woods he and his companions abandoned their exhausted horses. 
The Duke was captured by a Dorset militiaman, who found him, | 
disguised as a shepherd, hiding in a ditch near its southern con- 
fines. The shepherd told a plausible tale, and might have gone 
scot free, had not a search of his pockets revealed such unbucolic 
articles as cosmetics, forecasts from astrologers, and, above all, 
the Order of the Garter set in brilliants. 

As the 18th century advanced the popularity of the Chase as 
a safe retreat, with means of subsistence ready to hand, increased 
among vagrants, gypsies, and criminals of varying degree from 
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the murderer to the footpad. These foreign settlers eagerly threw 
in their lot with the local deer stealers and poachers, who under the 
new penal legislation were being ferociously prosecuted, men being 
convicted for having deer’s flesh in their possession, or for deer 
halters found in their cottages. The Smugglers Act was passed 
in 1736, and was the signal for the notorious smuggling fraternity 
of Poole and Swanage to select Cranborne Chase as a convenient 
repository for their goods. Accordingly, after nightfall well- 
armed bands of desperate men, with cavalcades of pack horses, 
were constantly passing between the coast and the recesses of the 
Chase. The Wiltshire story of the Moonrakers—the yokels found 
by an excise officer raking in a shallow pool for a keg of spirits, 
and who succeeded in persuading that gullible official that they were 
trying to fish out the reflection of the moon—originated in Cran- 
borne Chase. The poo! where the incident is said to have occurred 
may be seen on the downs near the hamlet of Gussage St. Andrew. 
Meantime, the increasing bitterness of the feud between the land- 
owners and the Lord of the Chase rendered it safer and easier to 
indulge in lawlessness and vice. Some > the most influential 
gentry sought to spite Lord Rivers by shielding deer stealers and 
other bad characters, while they sometimes even threatened and 
used violence to the keepers, and insulted their employer by the 
exhibition of deer which they had killed on the debatable outer 
bounds. Local factions also sprang up. Toa Dorsetshire squire 
an inroad of Wiltshire poachers was denounced as the act of a 
villainous set of deer stealers, but when Dorset poachers raided an 
estate in Wiltshire they were not loaded with any such degrading 
epithets, and the affair was dismissed as a venial offence. In those 
days many a lonely keeper was found beaten to death, and not a few 
over-zealous Revenue officers went into the Chase never to return. 
_ Occasionally regular pitched battles took place between keepers 
and deer stealers. A serious affray of this kind occurred on the 
night of December 16, 1780, on Chettle Common. The ringleader, 
who was a trumpet-major of a regiment of dragoons then quartered 
in Blandford, lost one of his hands in the battle, severed from the 
arm by the keeper’s hanger. Severe wounds were received on both 
sides, and one of the keepers eventually died of his injuries; but 
the gang were all captured, convicted, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion. The influence of powerful sympathisers, such as we have 
already noted, obtained for the civilians of the party commutation 
of the sentence to a term of imprisonment, while the trumpet-major 
was not only not dismissed from the service, but suffered to retire 
upon half-pay with a wound pension, and he set up a shop in Lon- 
don as a game dealer, with a good Cranborne Chase connection, 
lawful and otherwise! His hand was buried by his comrades in 
Pimperne Churchyard with the honours of war. It should be 
explained that the quartering of a cavalry regiment in this rural 
area was due to the growth of smuggling. It became necessary to 
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reinforce the revenue ofncers with soldiers. In :779 a desperate 
encounter took place in the Chase between a party of 50 smugglers 
and a troop of dragoons. The military were signally defeated, 
losing all their horses and arms. In 1791 another serious affray 
between keepers and poachers occurred near Rushmore Lodge. 
The keepers had concealed themselves in the offices of the mansion, 
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where they remained until dusk, when the first alarm given was the 
crash of a sash window in a room on the ground floor. One of 
the keepers sallied forth, and saw a man in the act of cutting a 
deer’s throat, which he had just drawn from the window through 
which it had been forced by a dog. The keeper struck the man 
on the head with his staff and killed him on the spot. A desperate 
engagement immediately ensued, the combatants even in number, 
each party ten. Both sides were severely wounded, but victory 
rested with the keepers, and the whole gang were tried, convicted, 
and transported for life. The last engagement took place on the 
night of December 7, 1816. Four Wiltshire men, members of the 
Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry, entered the Chase armed with their 
regimental carbines and pistols, and were met at Burseystool Walk 
by two keepers, who succeeded in putting them out of action with 
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their hangers before any firing took place. Two of the poachers 
were apprehended, and transported for seven years. There are 
several spots in the Chase, traditionally reported to have been 
scenes of similar encounters, as Bloody Shard Gate and Bloodway 
Coppice. 

In short, towards the close of the 18th century, between 
smugglers, poachers, vagabonds, and criminals in hiding, the 
Chase became a sort of Aisatia, in which the King’s writ did not 
run, while to the resident labouring classes it formed a nursery of 
idleness and vice, and a source of misery. 

Many interesting associations and relics of the Chase were 
commemorated and preserved by General Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers 
(1827-1900), who assumed the name of Pitt Rivers in 1880, on 
inheriting the estates of his great uncle, George Pitt, second Baron 
Rivers. He was a famous anthropologist and archeologist and 
preserver of ancient monuments. Near the village of Farnham, 
on the Rushmore estate, he established a museum primarily for the 
models of his excavations of tumuli and Romano-British settle- 
ments in the neighbourhood and elsewhere, while in it are also 
stored many other rare and valuable antiquities from all parts of 
the world. Cranborne Chase was exceptionally rich in early 
British remains, which owed their preservation to the very fact of 
their lying within the privacy of a Chase that endured to so late a 
date. General Pitt-Rivers found his domain an unexplored and 
unscratched mine of wealth of this description. The Farnham 
Museum, which is considered one of the most remarkable private 
museums in the world and second to none for its admirable classi- 
fication and arrangement, contains such relics of the Chase proper 
as ‘* bee-hive ’’ helmets worn by deer hunters and keepers, and 
murderous man-traps. The building itself was originally a gipsy 
school, founded by the exertions of a local clergyman soon after 
the disfranchisement, for the purpose of reclaiming from a state of 
semi-savagery the young offspring of the denizens of the Chase. 

Adjoining King John’s House at Tollard Royal, and enclosing 
the Larmer Tree, General Pitt Rivers laid out a beautiful little 
park as pleasure grounds for the recreation of the people in the 
neighbouring towns and villages. In the grounds are a temple, 
band-stand, theatre, dining hall, and oriental pavilions, together 
with several fine pieces of bronze and marble statuary, notably 
‘* The Hunter of Early Days,’’ by Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., which 
represents an ancient British hunter mounted on his small horse 
and watching his prey with spear in hand; and a Japanese bronze 
pony. General Pitt-Rivers had his own private band to play in 
the grounds, and the costume of the musicians, caretakers and 
keepers was a survival of the dress worn by the Chase keepers, 
copied from a full length portrait of one by Romney. 

Every conceivable facility for the accommodation of visitors 
and picnic parties was provided either gratis or at a nominal charge. 
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In September General Pitt Rivers held races and sports in Larmer 
Park, giving the prizes. These meetings were intended to be a 
survival of the Tollard Hunt, which Lord Rivers put down in 1789. 
King John’s House was restored by the General, and the 
relics found in and about it placed on exhibit. 
During General Pitt Rivers’ lifetime Farnham Museum, 
Larmer Tree Grounds, and King John’s House were open free 
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every day of the year, Sunday included, for the General was a 
pioneer in the direction of opening galleries and museums on Sun- 
days. In 1899 the Larmer Tree grounds were visited by 45,000 
persons, although the place is ten miles distant from a railway 
station, and motoring was then in its infancy. 

General Pitt Rivers’ successors have not seen their way to 
maintaining his lavishly generous style of doing things (for he 
practically entertained visitors to his hobbies) but the Museum and 
Larmer Tree Grounds have been well kept up, and are open to the 
public daily, Sunday included, for a small fee. King John’s 
House is now a private residence, and therefore is no longer shown. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


Popular taste inclines to the large hat rather than 
ta its diminutive sister, many of the shapes are 
of lace or organdie. This charming hat is made 
of finely tuckered white organdie, the brim being 
lined with a very pale yellow shade of the same 
material. A trail of brightly coloured flowers 
across the front hangs down slightly over the right 
hand side of the brim. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


The weather, as I 
write, is” gorgeous, 
though gardeners ago- 
nise for the sorely 
needed rain; and even 
to holiday makers, who 
cannot but revel in the 
sunshine, the effects of 
drought every- 
where apparent. We 
long for a soft refresh- 
ing rain to give new 
life to the crops and 
fruit, to freshen our 
flowers and to steal the 
scorched and hardened 
surface from our 
lawns. But though we 
English are prepared 
for almost any caprice 
on the part of our un- 
certain climate, we 
hardly expect 8° of 
frost a fortnight before 
midsummer! Neither 
were our potatoes or 
runner beans prepared 
for such eventualities, 
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and very sorry for themselves they 
look after the arctic temperature of the 
last few nights. 

Those of us who are garden enthusi- 
asts are finding our herbaceous borders 
never-ending sources of delight— 
Delphinium, Heukara, Valerian, 
Campanula, Veronica, Potentilla, An- 
chusa, and many another bloom, pro- 
vide a blaze of colour which truly 
maketh glad the heart of man ’’; 
while here and there, forming a pleas- 
ing contrast to the more massive 
plants, we see the graceful long- 
spurred Aquiligea in its various pas- 
telle shades—a flower easily cultivated 
but by no means to be despised—with- 
out its presence no garden is complete. 
Do we now grudge the toil of autumn 
and winter which produced these 
results. 

When showing a friend round my 
garden the other day, I called her 
attention to a specially beautiful Del- 
phinium, some of the petals of which 
were of a deep sky-blue, and in others 
a lovely pale mauve mingled with the 
blue, producing a sort of ‘“‘ shot ”’ 
effect. What do you think was her 
only comment on this beauty of 
nature ?—‘‘ Wouldn’t those colours 
make a lovely jumper!’’ ‘‘ To such 
base uses do we come.”’ 

Along the lanes and hedgerows the 
wild rose makes a wonderful show, 
and the bloom of the elder has a charm 
A perfectly charming garden- all its own. Wonderful patches of 
colour greet us from the fields of san- 
heavy silk stockinette, the bodice foin which have not vet fallen victims 
being figured and the skirt of a to the ruthless cutter. Vetches are 
self colour. There are a variety coming into bloom, and poppies 


of different shades from which to 
make one’s choice. abound on every hand. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


May Week seems to have been, if possible, more enjoyable 
than ever this year. I hadasplendid time. One of the occupants 
of the next punt to ours one afternoon was a very attractive girl in 
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an exceedingly attractive hat. 
We made friends, and upon my 
expressing admiration for her 
chapeau she permitted me a 
closer inspection. It was of navy 
georgette ornamented with raffa 
work-sprays of dull rose coloured 
flowers and green foliage. She 
told me it came from Wool- 
lands, and I am now saving up 
in order that | may become the 
proud possessor of a_ similar 
treasure. 

A very noticeable feature on 
the river was the new type of 
sunshade. Many of these were 
of white lace, while a large num- 
ber, both useful as well as orna- 
mental, - were covered’ with 
brightly coloured cretonne. 

While shopping at Barkers I 
saw many pretty frocks for river 
and holidays that were quite in- 
expensive. They were of white 
voile in many charming designs 
daintily embroidered, with waist- 
bands of» embroidered broché 
ribbon. Some had jumper tops 
over tucked skirts, while lace in- 
sertions trimmed many. 


ASCOT AND WIMBLEDON. 


I must speak of a few of the 
beautiful gowns worn at Ascot. 
A well-known society lady was ; ; 
wearing a charming frock of hit smort costume would be idea for 
cream lace cleverly draped over in navy blue linen with white sailor 
the hips. A lace hat and sun- collar and cuffs, and worn with it a 
shade to match added further pleated skirt in plain white linen. 
beauty, and pink rosebuds were their only trimming. Every 
possible material was worn with great success, and never has the 
sun shone on such a riot of colour as Ascot of 1920. Stockinette 
dresses were very much in evidence. A very simple design was of 
loose silk stockinette embroidered with silver thread. A sunshade 
of black velvet was being greatly admired by many. It was cer- 
tainly most becoming to its fair owner, who wore a dainty frock of 
patterned taffeta. Another charming gown of embroidered lace 
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over pink georgette was draped with lace over the hips and at the 
hem, and finished with a girdle of beads, a departure which I have 
not noticed before, but which struck me as a striking change from 
the usual ribbon sash. 

The Wimbledon meeting is in full swing as I write. I was 
down there yesterday and the day before, and was much struck by 
the dress worn by a friend whom I saw talking to a very celebrated 
player from America. This was of checked taffeta, the skirt being 
composed of three tiers bound with white organdie. White organ- 
die edged the neck and sleeves, and trimmed a hat of the same 
material as the dress. 


For THE KIDDIES. 


In the country and by the sea gaily coloured cretonnes strike a 
happy note, and many dresses are being worn with hats to match. 
For tiny tots nothing could be more pretty and at the same time so 
useful. One little girl I noticed wore a dress covered here and 
there with little rabbits and carrots, a simple and charming mode of 
decoration for children. 


Training for Boxing 


BY 
NORMAN CLARK. 


T is not generally recognised, but none the less a fact, that 

many men who train for athletic events do themselves more 
harm than good. For some reason or other, training seems to be 
one of those things on which normally sane men suddenly go mad, 
so that one finds not only men of the uneducated type, but. even 
brilliant scholars at the ’Varsity doing the silliest things imagin- 
able to get themselves fit. And, worst of all, the more such people 
find their conduct disagreeing with them, the more they set their 
teeth as it were, so much so that in certain instances, not only tem- 
porary illness, but permanent injury follows as a result of their 
efforts. I myself have known men who have made a point of 
taking six mile runs before breakfast as a mere preliminary to 
getting fit, whilst others, who usually lived the cosiest existence 
imaginable, have suddenly deemed it necessary to break the ice 
and plunge into cold water. Why these strange developments 
it is difficult to conjecture. The old trainer Andrew Newton (with 
instinctive mistrust of the theoretical) attributes it to the literature 
on the subject, and certainly, as he says, if one starts taking any 
notice of the instructions given in books, training becomes impos- 
sible at once. One mustn’t eat this, and mustn’t drink that, and 
so on and so on, until it becomes questionable how one can live 
at all. 

Nor, on the other hand, should we take any notice of the 
jovial old gentleman who “ does not believe in training.’’ 

“‘Eat and drink what you like; take plenty of open air exer- 
cise, and a haunch of pork and a gallon of ale won’t hurt you,” 
may be all very well for the hunting man, but for the boxing man 
such advice is simple nonsense. Boxing is the most strenuous 
exercise known, and therefore needs more perfect and complete 
training than any other recognised sport. I say ‘the most 
strenuous exercise’ advisedly, for in boxing there are so many 
fatiguing elements to contend with. Not only is there the fatigue 
of physical exertions, in itself very great, but the taking of punish- 
ment, the worry of missing one’s man, and the nervous strain of 
being worked out of one’s stride; all steadily increasing as the 
pace quickens and growing greater in proportion to one’s oppo- 
nent’s ability. Against an opponent a boxer can easily outclass, 
he may go twenty rounds without turning a hair, but opposed to a 
man his equal he will feel exhausted after ten rounds or less, 
whilst with a man his superior, three or four rounds will often find 
him beaten to the world. Everything depends on the quality and 
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determination of one’s opponent, and to beat a man one’s equal, 
even in a bout of only three rounds, one cannot train too carefully. 

Training for boxing may really be reduced to three main 
objects : to raise the general health and vital energy to its highest ; 
to bring one’s speed and boxing skill and strength to its best ; and 
—this is the main reason for training—to develop one’s stamina 
and endurance power to the limits of one’s constitution. To do 
all three, and to arrange the work so that the one assists the other, 
is the ideal in training, and any work outside is quite useless. Of 
course, a boxer can easily have one state without the other. Often 
a man is in the best health without being in good boxing practice, 
and he can be in good boxing practice without being in athletic 
condition, just as he can be in athletic condition (in the sense of 
having his wind and muscles able to bear great strain) without 
feeling really well. _ Only when all three are combined in the 
highest degree can he be regarded as trained. 

As regards raising stamina and endurance to the highest, 
outside perfect health, this mainly resolves itself into getting the 
heart and lungs to work in perfect conjunction, and strengthening 
and stretching the muscles so as to enable them to stand the big 
strain the contest will impose. It must be remembered that fatigue 
is due to insufficient oxydisation of the blood, and puffing, when 
it results, is nature’s endeavour to remedy this by calling for more 
air, which the heart, by circulating the blood through the lungs 
at a greater pace, endeavours to gain. The greater lung capacity 
in proportion to the blood volume, and certainly the stronger the — + 
heart, the better equipped is the athlete to stand and eliminate 
fatigue; hence one of the objects of severe training is to bring the 
lungs to the highest flexibility and to increase the ‘‘ heart reserve."’ 
By severe training the heart is temporarily enlarged, and this and 
increased elasticity of the veins and blood vessels (to aid Nature 
in concentrating the blood on the part most fatigued by enlarging 
some and contracting others) is the main object of severe work. 
After the course of training is finished, the heart gradually falls 
back to its normal size, but in the case of men who have been 
continually training all their lives, it sometimes happens that the 
heart has been so severely and continuously stretched that it loses 
its flexibility and ‘‘ athlete’s heart ’’ results. 

The amount of training a man can stand depends on his 
natural constitution; hence if two men of strong and weak con- 
stitutions respectively train equally scientifically, it follows that 
the one with the better constitution will prove the better stayer, 
being able to comfortably stand more work than the other. 


A PROPER COURSE OF TRAINING: THE GENERAL ROUTINE. 


Training for boxing is probably best explained by setting out 
the process gone through in a complete course of training. For 
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this purpose, let it be assumed that the boxer about to get fit has 
not had a contest for a year or more, and is therefore totally out 
of condition—in which event he needs two or three months’ work 
to get himself properly right. Of course, he may be able to stand 
hard work as soon as he commences his preparation, in which case 
his training need take nothing like as long as two or three months 
(a month or six weeks being quite sufficient); but there is no 
knowing how hard exercise is going to affect a man who has been 
laying off so long, and it is therefore best to give oneself plenty 
of time, so as to be prepared for every emergency. 

The first thing required is to get himself into first-rate health, 
the main essential to which is the perfect working of the digestive 
organs and the elimination of all poison from the system. To 
conduce to this, a system of dieting and steady open air exercise 
should be started at once, and in some cases a certain amount of 
physicking is advisable. Alcohol drinking and smoking (subjects 
to be dealt with later) should be cut down to a minimum, the blood 
got into the best condition, and steady exercise commenced with 
the object of getting the muscles into working order and bringing 
the heart and lungs into perfect working conjunction. 


As regards exercise, I need scarcely say that the process 
should be one of gradual increase, starting with light work only 
and making it harder and harder until the zenith (almost the limit 
of what the boxer’s constitution can stand) is reached towards the 
end of the course. It is certainly a great mistake to go at it too 
hard at first, or even to get the muscles badly stiff, for stiffness, 
it stands to sense, must be a mode of strain, and strain of any 
kind is not conducive to strength. It is a contended point as to 
what time in a man’s training his hardest work should be done. 
All trainers admit that to enable a man to reach his greatest 
strength and stamina work of the hardest nature must be carried 
on some time in his training ; but, whereas some think it best to do 
the hardest work towards the end of the course, others are of the 
opinion that it is best finished a fortnight or week before the end, 
so as to allow time for recovery from any slight strain or weariness 
it may cause, and to bring the vitality or freshness to its highest 
immediately before the contest. Personally, I am of the opinion 
that the latter alternative is the better and safer—particularly with 
men none too strong—as one can then work without fear of making 
mistakes, and boldly test the maximum degree of work the boxer 
can stand. After all, when a man is fully trained, staleness—a 
terrible bugbear that cannot be overestimated—may ‘come on very 
rapidly, and to avoid this, it is perhaps safest to take the ring 
a shade under-trained rather than run things too fine. A brilliant 
boxer, like Driscoll or Wilde, is bound to be almost unbeatable if 
only fit and well, but if he gets stale and starts to worry, he may 
drop right down to another class. Therefore safety before all. 
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1 will describe now the general routine of work advocated; 
the specific branches of it can be explained in detail later on. 

To gain ideal condition a boxer is well advised to pitch his 
quarters at some place, preferably seaside, where the air is bracing, 
the country hilly, and a certain amount of lively amusement can 
be obtained when work is finished. Some trainers recommend 
solitary places, where the boxer is “‘ free from all temptations,”’ 
but a hard routine of training is apt to grow somewhat wearisome 
to professionals, and recreations such as will keep the mind off the 
forthcoming event become very necessary. 


The day’s work commences by rising about 7.30. Half an 
hour’s stroll is then taken in the open, the boxer perhaps eating 
an apple or orange as he goes along. He comes back to breakfast 
feeling fresh and vigorous, and a good plain meal, consisting of 
porridge, fruit, fish or eggs, marmalade or honey, is enjoyed. 
After this, he should rest for an hour or so, reading the paper or 
playing billiards or something of that description; then sweaters 
and flannel trousers are donned, and the morning’s roadwork com- 
menced. This is a matter that wants careful consideration. The 
length and the nature of the work done on the road vary according 
to the tvpe and constitution of the boxer. Some boxers of the 
tallish, rather delicate type, do not require much roadwork, some 
nice walks, with some short fast work every other day, being quite 
sufficient ; others, of a tougher nature, seem to thrive on roadwork, 
and should put in a hard turn every day. The type of work 
advisable is fairly clear : that which conduces to speed and benefits 
the wind. Too much running of the jog-trot type is not advis- 
able; fast walking, with plenty of sprints from 50 to 100 yards, 
is on the whole most beneficial. In length six to ten miles is quite 
enough for the average man, and if he wants the work more severe 
it is preferable to cover more hilly country and go at a greater 
pace rather than increase the distance. To run as far as 250 
vards occasionally, or even to have five or six miles at the double 
to test the wind, will do no harm five or six times during the train- 
ing, but such work should not be done regularly, although to finish 
the last half mile with a good run every morning is not at all a 
bad plan. 

The roadwork finished, the boxer wipes the sweat off his body, 
and after cooling down slightly, makes for the bath. — If the 
weather is fairly warm, a cold bath is found invigorating, if not 
staved in too long; but in wintry weather, warm or tepid water 
cooled down before one gets out, is preferable for the average. 
A good rub down, with perhaps a little massage for any muscle 
a little stiff or sore, and the morning’s work is done. 

Having sweated fairly freely on the road, the boxer now feels 
like a drink, and a glass of good ale, or even a couple if he feels 
like it, will dono harm. The dinner that follows about half-past 
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twelve should consist of good, plain, wholesome food, and as 
much as is fancied. The question of diet is after all only a ques- 
tion of supplying the body with certain essential chemicals, and 
if a man is in really healthy condition and his natural taste has 
not been spoilt by too artificial living, his appetite will be the best 
criterion of what is good for him. Of course, things that take a 
lot of digesting, like pork, pastry, suet puddings, and ‘‘ made”’ 
dishes, should be tabooed, and a man with a slightly delicate 
digestion should remember that the strain of training will not 
improve this; but, assuming the question of weight has not to be 
considered, any plain wholesome food that the boxer fancies, with 
plenty of greens for the blood, is all required. 

The dinner over, a couple of hours taking things easy are 
necessary to aid digestion, then the boxer repairs to the gymnasium 
where the most serious work of the day begins. Boxing, ball 
punching, body exercises, etc., are the usual routine, but this part 
of the training is so important that rather than describe it now I 
will leave it to be treated with all necessary detail later on. It is 
sufficient here to say that everything possible to bring a man’s 
speed and boxing skill and strength to its highest is carried out, 
and that the work should start easily and gradually increase in 
severity as the training progresses. 

When the work is completed the boxer mops the sweat off his 
body again, has another bath (this time preferably a warm one, 
finishing with a cold shower), and is then thoroughly massaged. 
This latter process cannot be described here. One can advise the 
trainer to work round the way the blood circulates, not to be in 
any way rough with the muscles, not to injure the beautiful skin, 
which should be just like the skin of the choicest grape (as Andrew 
Newton says), and therefore treated as such ;.but all this is of little 
use; a masseur to be of any use must know his job, and any hints 
that could be given in the brief space at disposal would be no use 
whatever. 

The final meal of the day is taken at about 7 or half-past ; 
then, after a visit to a music hall or some other recreation, bed 
should follow not later than 10.30 p.m. A man needs eight or nine 
hours sleep, but no more. If, after having this, he is still drowsy, 
something must be wrong; it may be overwork or it may be some 
type of poisoning, but in either case it should be detected and 
remedied at once. 


WORK IN THE GYMNASIUM, 


Work in the gymnasium is of course the most important of a 
boxer’s training, and even some professionals would do well to 
ponder whether they could not arrange their programme more 
sensibly than they do. Just as we are told that “‘ every little act 
in daily life makes or unmakes a character,’’ so everything done 
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in the way of sparring, ball punching, and ‘‘ shadow boxing ”’ 
tends to make or unmake a boxer. Men who frequently have hard 
bouts in the ring naturally form their styles mainly by actual 
fighting experience, the best conceivable way, since in the ring 
folly is always punished; but there are many boxers whose pro- 
fessional engagements are such that they have much more practice 
than contests, and with these, the manner such practice is con- 
ducted and the habits formed by it cannot be too carefully con- 
sidered. All boxers and trainers of the more thoughtful type, 
like Jim Driscoll, W. Baxter, and Andrew Newton, lay great 
emphasis on this, and insist that when in an actual contest a boxer 
will never do any move in boxing or any trick in ringcraft that he 
has not thoroughly mastered in the gymnasium, 

The great thing about all practice for boxing is that it should 
be brisk and fast, and never the least automatic. In a contest 
your opponent is always striving to keep you out of vour stride, 
to do something that worries and harasses you, and so, when 
practising in the-gymnasium, all the work should be such that 
the boxer must concentrate his hardest, using his eye and brain all 
the time, and never working like a machine. For this purpose, 
sparring partners of different styles should be sent after the boxer 
in rapid succession, punching balls of different weights and speed 
should be used, and skipping and everything else made as full of 
variety as possible. By these means a man grows flexible, and no 
sudden change when fighting upsets him or puts him out of his 
stride. It is worth while going through all the various forms of 
boxing exercise and seeing how this theory can be applied to them. 
First take sparring practice, the most important of all. Every 
boxer of class finds the greatest difficulty in getting good sparring 
partners. If he has good ones whom he can hit, they want well 
paying; if poor ones, he cannot hit them, or they are off immedi- 
ately. The only possible course under the circumstances is for 
the champion to get the best practice out of the men available by 
arranging matters so that he himself is always boxing at a dis- 
advantage. Supposing a man has three sparring partners, it is 
possible by taking on two a round to give them all an interval of 
four minutes to his one minute, and under these circumstances a 
boxer any use at all should keep even a champion busy for 1} 
minutes. Let them go after him during that minute and a half 
for all they are worth, and let it be known that the harder they go 
at him the less he punishes them. Generally speaking, six to 
eight rounds of three minutes duration each is quite enough for the 
strongest boxers, but if the boxer does not seem to be extended 
by this process it is not a bad plan to shorten his interval between 
the rounds and to lengthen their duration until he is extended. 
The trainer should use his discretion on the point, always remem- 
bering that, whilst the champion should be extended, all strain 
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must be avoided. Asa man tires, what he loses most is his speed, 
and to get him into the habit of boxing with speed and cleverness 
at such times (for there is never a period in a contest when a boxer 
wants cleverness more) the trainer is well advised to then send in 
the lightest and cleverest sparring partner he has, and make him 
work at top speed. A spurt of this description when a man is 
feeling he would like to fall into a clinch for a rest, is precisely the 
thing that will make him use his head, and, when in the ring, 
prevent him running into a knock-out punch by slugging at his 
man in desperation. By this method of arranging the sparring 
partners, not only is the speed maintained throughout, but the 
boxer is forced to quickly adapt himself to opponents of different 
styles, heights and reach, all of which is good practice. If a boxer 
finds that even with this arrangement he cannot hit his sparring 
partners his hardest without the bout becoming more a slaughter 
than a contest, the best thing to do is to get some of those giant 
160z. gloves, which are so thickly padded that it is almost impos- 
sible to inflict much damage with them. For occasional practice 
these are excellent things, but they should not be used entirely, 
otherwise they may make a man short in his distances when he 
comes to boxing with the five or six ounce gloves usually used in 
professional contests. 

Whilst dealing with the question of sparring practice, it is as 
well to mention that the hardest practice is best indulged in some 
little time before the end of the training. It is very necessary 
that a man should have some tough boxing some time in his pre- 
paration, but in so doing he is always liable to hurt a hand or get 
a cut over the eve or some other injury that will handicap him, 
and to prevent this it is best, towards the end of training, to limit 
one’s sparring to men who have little chance of hurting one. 

Certainly to have tough try-outs a few davs before the contest 
one is training for is silly in the extreme. Some very brilliant 
boxers find themselves boxing all the better on the night of the 
contest for cutting out boxing entirely for the last seven days of 
their training, but personally I consider four days without boxing 
is quite as long asa man should go, otherwise his eve or judgment 
of distance is not quite so perfect as it should be. 

Next to the actual boxing itself, the most useful thing for a 
boxer is ball punching. Properly used, the punch ball not only 
exercises a man’s hitting muscles and increases his punch, but 
even improves his boxing; but it must be properly used, otherwise 
it can easily get one into bad habits. Fancy work is best cut out 
entirely ; the ball should be hit hard with both hands, and only 
blows likely to be of use in boxing should be practised. Regard 
the bag as an opponent, and when you get to work on it, use your 
feet as well as vour arms, jump in and out, left and right, and 
bash it with both hands. The more you move about on vour feet, 
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the better practice you get in judgment of distance, and the less 
tendency there is to stand within range when hitting. Above all, 
avoid working automatically ; have balls of various weights and 
with different length strings, and change from one to another, so 
that vou have to watch the ball carefully and time each one differ- 
ently. The old-fashioned floor-to-ceiling ball is in some respects 
better practice than the modern hanging ball, because it is harder 
to hit, and even the old sandbag should not be dispensed with. 
For practising using both hands at close quarters and for working 
the “‘shift,’’ the latter is a fine thing and prevents one’s hitting 
from becoming ‘‘ snatchy ”’ (all arm and no shoulder work), as is 
often the tendency with very fast balls. It is a bad plan to use 
one ball entirely ; practice on all in turn, and make the work like 
lightning two-handed boxing and as versatile as possible. 

As regards timing, there is no reason why the trainer should 
use the watch for this work at all. Let the boxer go on until he is 
seen to be tiring, then let him have half a minute’s interval and 
start again, and so with most work in the gymnasium, excepting 
probably the boxing. 

As regards the other exercises done in the gymnasium, skip- 
ping and ‘‘ shadow boxing,”’ as it is called, are the commonest ; 
but I doubt myself if either are of much use if one can get enough 
other exercise more beneficial to one’s actual boxing. ‘‘ Shadow 
boxing,’’ I believe, was originally invented by some American 
boxer when he was in jail and could get no other exercise, and 
in reality its origin about represents its worth. It is all right when 
you cannot get anything better, but the continually stopping your 
punches before they have gone all the way tends to make a man 
cramped and short in his butting. Certainly, done on a big scale, 
it is a mistake. As to skipping, the same remarks apply. It 
strengthens the legs, doubtless, but unless done in very versatile 
non-automatic fashion, it tends to harden the calves too much and 
make the footwork slow, losing the boxer that sense of feel with 
the feet that is the essence of good footwork. Exercises for 
strengthening the neck and abdominal muscles are useful for 
increasing resistance to punishment, and ‘‘ roughing it’’ with a 
partner in various ways is a good thing for making one strong 
in clinches. 

Such exercises take so many forms and are so well known 
that they are not worth describing here. 

I cannot with advantage say more on gymnasium work. The 
amount done, as previously mentioned, must depend on the boxer’s 
constitution and the stage of training he has reached. The only 
definite advice that can be given is that if any kind of work has 
to be cut down, start with the roadwork rather than work in the 
gymnasium, and in eliminating that, decrease the quantity rather 

than the speed and severity. 
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REDUCING OR PUTTING ON WEIGHT. 

The question of weight plays a big part in the routine of most 
boxers training for contests. In deciding what weight it is com- 
fortably possible to make there is only one course to follow: to 
get into ideal condition and then weigh oneself at two o’clock in 
the afternoon (the time for weighing in for contests) without having 
had any lunch. What you weigh then will be your ideal weight, 
and even when boxing at catch-weights, to make any figure above 
or below this will be something of a handicap. 

Of course, few boxers find themselves weighing the exact 
limit specified for a certain class, and it becomes a question of 
whether they shall reduce themselves to a lower class or give away 
weight by boxing in the higher one. Generally speaking, if the 
reduction demanded exceeds 3 or 4 lbs. in the case of small men, or 
6 or 7 lbs. in the case of big ones, it is better to go into the higher 
class and start a building up process; but if less than this, by 
scientific treatment the weight can be reduced without serious 
weakening. Any way, unless one has a tendency to put on 
weight, it is as well to make the experiment. 

Many people regard reducing weight as an extremely silly 
thing, and carried to excess it certainly is; but, if done scientific- 
ally, it is often possible to reduce one’s best-weight by 4 or 5 lbs. 
or more without being much the worse. Examples of this occur 
every day. Fred Welsh, whose best weight was gst. 8}1bs., did 
gst. 4 lbs. for Jim Driscoll without being noticeably handicapped, 
and Packy McFarland, who, boxing at catch weights, went about 
10 stone, managed gst. 7lbs. for Welsh and retained his full 
stamina. It is greatly a question of how the reduction is done. 

The methods of getting down weight can be reduced to four— 
massage, sweating, dieting, and reducing drink; and this is the 
order in which they should be given preference, though often all 
have to be resorted to in a degree. Reducing weight by massage 
of course takes no strength or vitality from a boxer at all, though 
before it can have any appreciable effect it needs to be done three 
or four times a day and for long periods. But sweating is a dif- 
ferent matter, and, done too rapidly, is very weakening. The 
best method is by taking fast exercise in thick woollen clothing, 
the work all being of a destructive as opposed to tissue building 
nature; that is to say, fast harassing exercise, requiring speed 
rather than strength. To reduce weight rapidly it is a good plan 
to drink a teacup of hot water whilst in the middle of such work, 
as this, for some unknown reason, will greatly enhance the sweat. 
To remain strong under the process the boxer must take care not 
to sweat off too much at a time; “‘ strenuous and often ”’ should be 
the motto rather than ‘‘ steady and long.’’ 

As regards dieting, this consists not in reducing the amount 
of food eaten (a thing that should never be done), but in elimin- 
ating foods of a fattening nature, such, for instance, as butter, 
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sugar, stout, bacon, and fats in general. All these make a con- 
siderable difference, of course, but the main thing that constitutes 
weight is liquid. A boxer reducing weight should not drink more 
than is required to satisfy thirst, and in extreme cases a few ‘‘ dry 
outs’’ may be resorted to. Each of these will make a great differ- 
ence to a man’s poundage, and though, on afterwards satisfying 
the resultant thirst, his weight will increase again, it will be found 
that the full previous standard is not reached; hence a few “‘ dry 
outs’’ will bring aman down a number of pounds. Turkish baths 
are often resorted to, but excepting when one has to reduce weight 
on the day of a contest and wants to sweat without tiring oneself, 
| doubt if there is anything to be said for them, as no more weight 
is taken off than by a good sweat in the gymnasium, and certainly 
the process is not so healthy. 

Of course, it is useless to make a torture of reducing weight, 
and if a man cannot do it and yet retain the major portion of his 
strength, he is well advised to give it up. On the other hand, 
falls in weight come in surprising fashion. It often happens that 
after a man has worked hard for a period without much noticeable 
result and is just thinking of throwing it up, he suddenly drops 
several pounds, and, once down, he can keep himself there by 
quite normal exercise. The thing to remember is that it is not so 
much greater quantity of work as the kind of work that is the 
determining factor, and limited work of a fast, harassing, and, 
above all, non-automatic nature will do more than all the exercise 
in the world of a tissue building tendency. 

For putting on weight, or rather building up (for any weight 
not muscle is only a handicap) exactly the reverse process is 
required. Exercise should be of a stolid and automatic character, 
and done in as little clothing as possible ; building up foods should 
be eaten, and stout in moderation may be drunk. Plenty of work 
on the road of a non-strenuous type will be of assistance, as will 
muscular exercises with the developer. Anything, in fact, that 
will increase weight without noticeably reducing speed, and at the 
same time not put on superfluous flesh or injure the wind, is what 
is required. 


STALENESS AND MORALE, 


The greatest bugbear to athletes in serious training is stale- 
ness. When it comes it is usually the sign a man is overdoing 
things, but in many instances it is caused as much by too auto- 
matic work as by overwork. For this reason every trainer should 
bring as much variety into the work as possible. Varying the 
course taken when out on the road, making changes in the gym- 
nasium work, and occasionally reversing the whole day’s pro- 
gramme, all afford a certain relief from monotony and tend to 
keep the boxer from getting too machine-like. | But such pre- 
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caution is not always sufficient. Boxers of the highly strung, 
sensitive type often go stale very quickly, and a trainer must be 
quick to detect this and remedy immediately. The first sign of 
staleness is usually a feeling that it requires an unnatural effort 
to do the work, and unless the quantity of exercise is immediately 
cut down and proper relaxation and other remedies given, this 
feeling will in time grow until one will not only become totally 
indifferent to the whole affair, but finally grow to so hate it that 
the sight of a boxing glove or a thought of the coming contest 
will be a positive torture. One’s speed and boxing skill at such 
_ times drops far below its usual standard, and rather than get into 
this state it is almost preferable to do no training at all. If the 
staleness is only slight, cutting down the work, more recreation 
and a few glasses of champagne may be quite enough to remedy 
it; but where it is really bad, work should be completely stopped 
for three or four days, and a lively little holiday enjoved. With 
proper treatment (and we all know what is most significant in this 
respect) staleness soon passes, and the boxer is back at work again 
working faster and better than ever. There is one kind of stale- 
ness, however, that cannot be quickly remedied, and that is the 
staleness that comes from having been continually boxing and 
training for a long time. In this case the only remedy is to stop 
boxing altogether for a time, and take a month or so’s complete 
holiday. 

Whilst on the subject of staleness, it is as well to say some- 
thing on drinking and smoking, since it is in the preventing of 
staleness that their justification mainly lies. In the commence- 
ment of a long course of training I think they are best cut out 
entirely, for the first thing in getting a man into condition is to 
eliminate all poison from his system, and there can be no doubt 
that, taken in quantities, both alcohol and tobacco are poisons. 
However, when the hard work of training is being done, a pint of 
good beer a day will do no harm; in fact, in the case of men who 
have a tendency to drop below weight, even a couple of Guin- 
nesses or a glass of the best port will be a good thing, since they 
give a man something to work on, as trainers express it. To- 
bacco, though a bad thing for the wind, is not really so injurious 
when taken in moderation as many trainers think, and if refrain- 
ing from it becomes very irksome, the cure may easily do more 
harm than the disease. A little smoking will not necessarily do 
any harm, and is certainly better than undue irritation. 

The only remaining thing to be dealt with is the question of 
enhancing or checking the boxer’s confidence. In a thing like 
fighting most people need to be given a little more confidence than 
they naturally possess, and it is certainly little good a boxer taking 
the ring unless he is confident of victory. To conduce to this end, 
it is the custom in most training camps for the trainer and others 
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in attendance to continually make the most emphatic remarks as 
to how hard their principal is hitting, how clever and strong he is, 
and, in short, what a wonderful boxer in all respects. 

On the other hand, some boxers are over confident, and, 
having knocked out a few easy opponents cheaply, think they are 
going to do the same all their lives. These must be treated differ- 
ently. They should be continually reminded that the other man 
will have a punch as well as they, and at times given a bout with 
a man who can beat them. 

Finally, the day of the great contest arrives, and usually the 
boxer feels mighty glad of it, and for a time is very spry and 
chirpy. After weighing in, however, the time is apt to drag, and 
to overcome this, the trainer should do everything to keep the 
event off his mind, and keep him amused and occupied. Some 
boxers have a custom of going to bed on the afternoon of a contest, 
- but to me this seems the silliest thing imaginable. Having done 
practically nothing during the last two days of their training, they 
are not in the least want of rest, and, instead of sleeping, simply 
lie in bed worrying about the coming contest and working them- 
selves into a sweat. On the evening of a contest the best thing a 
boxer can do is to have a game of billiards or something like that 
for a time, and not go to the hall where the contest is to take place 
until about half an hour before he is due toappear. There is then 
no waiting about or getting cold, and the contest is on almost 
before a man knows it. 

This is about as much as can be usefully written. To con- 
clude a difficult subject, one can only say that there are no hard 
and fast rules for training. What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and the only possible course is for a boxer to get 
a good all-round knowledge of training and then experiment until 
he discovers what suits his own particular requirements. Having 
once found this, he is well advised to stick to it, and not allow 
himself to be persuaded towards new methods by trainers or any- 
one else. 
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To Our Readers 


With this Number, the BADMINTON MAGAZINE becomes more 
definitely a Magazine of the Open Air. To-day there is a vast 
number of men and women whose interests centre around various 
outdoor pursuits which yet do not come precisely under the heading 
of Sport. With such features the BADMINTON will in future endea- 
vour to identify itself. 

But there will be no break with the past. Since 1895 the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE has been the recognised sporting monthly, 
and it has no intention to-day of relinquishing that proud position. 
All sports will be dealt with exactly as before—preference being 
given to those of a competitive nature—but in addition all other 
matters connected with the Open Air will be embraced. 

Such subjects as the Art and Literature of the Open Air, 
Natural History, Gardening, Photography, Countryside Arche- 
ology, Touring, etc., etc., will be dealt with in turn in that fresh 
and authoritative manner for which the BADMINTON is justly 
famous. 

It is, then, with full confidence that we take the field in an 
enlarged arena, assuring our readers that none of those character- 
istics which have appealed to them in the past shall be forgone or 
neglected, and that those now added or to be added shall equally 
satisfy their customary anticipation of nothing but the best. 

Throughout the war, and after, the price of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE has remained at the pre-war figure of one shilling. 
Nor has this been achieved by a reduction in size. On the con- 
trary, until three months ago the BADMINTON actually contained 
sixteen more pages than it did in 1914; and to-day it still has 
precisely as many pages as before the war. Such a record is one 
with which we may well feel content and one which—we venture to 
assert—is unbeaten. But there has come a time when the price of 
paper, which is daily soaring, together with other economic condi- 
tions, has compelled us to reconsider our position, and it is with 
reluctance that we have been at last forced to raise the price of the 
Magazine to one and sixpence acopy. This change in price takes 
place in July and synchronises with our change of character, so 
that the raised cost is more than compensated for by the rise in 
value. We feel that our readers will fully appreciate the circum- 
stances which have led us at last to follow the course adopted by all 
other publications, after withholding therefrom until the last 
possible moment. 

The new BapMINTON, the one-and-sixpenny BADMINTON, the 
Outdoor Public can less than ever afford to be without, and in 
order to give them the fullest possible value for their money, it has 
been decided to discontinue the charge for postage and packing 
hitherto made to vearly subscribers, and to send them their 
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copy post free every month for 1/6, or 18/- per annum. Subscribers 
at the old rate of 15/- per annum will not be subjected to any in- 
crease in price until their present subscription has expired. A 
subscription form will be found below, which should be filled in 
and forwarded together with a remittance to The Publishers, THE 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Order 

To the Publishers, 
THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE | 
OF THE OPEN AIR 


9 KING STREET, LONDON, WC.2. : 


Please add my name to your list of subscribers and send me 
a copy of the BADMINTON each month post free for 1s. 6d. M 


I enclose the sum of 18s. to cover one year’s subscription. 


Vol. LIV.—Q 


REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


“THIS EARTH .. . THIS ENGLAND.” 


Here we are identifying the BApMINroN MAGAZINE definitely with 
the English Countryside, and there comes to us a little book entitled 
Merlin’s Isle: A Study of Rudyard Kipling’s England (Worster, 
Gyldendal: 2/6 net). What could be more appropriate? We open 
it and read, but as we progress we feel a trifle disappointed. For the 
‘author has dwelt too much for our liking on the character of the 
Englishman and too little on that of the Englishman’s country. This 
is not the author’s fault; it is we who are wrong. For an Englishman 
hates to have himself talked about—a trait upon which the author has 
not failed to remark, and which is a national disadvantage of which 
the American (for instance) disapproves as much as we disapprove of 
his honest lack of reticence. And on the other hand we dearly love 
our countryside. Not our country, perhaps, so much as our country- 
side—that farm, that rose-rambled lane, that sunny garden for which 
we live and die (as so many poets have latterly shown us) in the same 
way as another nation would live and die for its flag. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that we should wish to find more in Merlin’s Isle about 
Puck’s England. Perhaps the title is to blame; for at such a word we 
think instinctively of Pooks Hill, of fairies and goblins, of 

the Southdown grass 
W here sheep-bells tinkle as you pass.’ 
And yet in Mr. Kipling’s poem from which the title of this book is taken 
it is the England of long history of which he sings. There, indeed, 
we have the secret of the Englishman’s character—the secret of tra- 
dition. 
** Old wars, old peace, old arts that cease, 
—And so was England born.’’ 

‘** Kipling’s Englishmen and Kipling’s England are of one type from 
the Stone Age to our day, and even beyond. The same throughout; 
a spirit unchanging in a land that does not change.’’ So says the 
author of Merlin’s Isle. Through the training of generation after 
generation, by tradition and heredity, the Englishman has acquired a 
natural aptitude for leading, governing, and responsibility. No other 
nation—though it is an Englishman. who says it—could uphold such 
an Empire as ours in such a way as we do and have done. More 
especially is this true of India, where tact, initiative and resolution have 
been and are essential. Mr. Kipling has given the world in his stories 
of India as true and as typical a picture of the real Englishman, the 
English Sahib from our typically English public schools, as we could 
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well desire. He has done more than any British writer to try to make 
us patriotic and proud of our country, and this study of his work must 
tend to have the same effect. We should say it is a good book ; certainly 
it is a flattering one. And as such we hesitate to praise it. 


LooxinG Back. By Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour Fortescue, K.C.V.O., 

C.M.G. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 

For more years than would be imagined by those whose acquaint- 
ance with Sir Seymour Fortescue is merely casual, he has been one of 
the most popular personages in London society. He is scarcely correct, 
his friends will declare that he is entirely wrong, in speaking of himself 
as ‘‘ a very unimportant member of the community,” and he proceeds to 
give an excellent reason why his Reminiscences should have been com- 
piled. ‘‘ Commencing my career as I did on board a man-of-war,” he 
writes, ‘‘ I have since lived at Court, in Society, in Clubs, both Bohemian 
and Social, and during the seventeen years that I was on the personal 
staff of the late King Edward VII., I was necessarily brought into contact 
with a great number of persons of all sorts and nations, to say nothing 
ol seeing something of the daily work of a great monarch.” Ability to 
write seems to run in families, and the Fortescues undoubtedly possess 
it Sir Seymour's brother John has made a deep mark as a military 
historian, and his elder brother, the present Lord Fortescue, has written 
charmingly on a subject which no one understands better than he, the 
haunts and habits of the deer. Readers of this Magazine have been 
it debted to him for his admirable work in this direction. 

Sir Seymour having developed during his schooldays what he 
describes as ‘‘a thorough dislike of the whole process of education,” 
made up his mind to go into the Navy if his father would allow it, ‘‘ so 
a- to escape from school once and for all.” He had learnt enough, 
however, or acquired enough afterwards, to pass all necessary examina- 
tions, and his book derives especial interest from his description of life 
in the Navy in the days when a man-of-war was a very different species 
of vessel from that which it has since become. It is evident that Sir 
Seymour in no way neglected his profession. There is abundant proof 
to the contrary ; but whenever he could find an opportunity for indulging 
in a little sport in any quarter of the globe he eagerly seized it; and so 
we read of snipe-shooting in China, where he and his companions used 
to start early in the morning on their ponies, ride for some six or eight 
miles, and come back a few hours later with generally some fifty couple 
of snipe. ‘‘ Without dogs, with no beaters, and with four very in- 
different guns, this meant as much shooting as one could reasonably 
expect.”” He played polo, did a little pony racing, as much hunting as 
he could manage, and he describes one exciting episode when sport was 
interrupted. ‘‘ We had had a good run, and were a longish way from 
home, when, the hounds being checked and the field pulled up, we 
suddenly heard in the distance the repeated strains of the Officers’ Call. 
Mounted buglers had been sent to the top of the neighbouring hill to 
sound the Call, and in a few moments hounds were whipped off and we 
were all on our way back to the landing place at Besika. On our 
return to our ship we speedily learnt the reason.’ _ Orders had been 
received from the Admiralty that the Fleet was to proceed up the Dar- 
danelles ; so we found our comrades busy preparing for sea and clearing 
away for action.” 
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When a man finds most of his friends delightful the chances are that 
he is a delightful person himself, which is essentially true of Sir Sey- 
mour. Most Naval men, needless to say, are good fellows, but there 
are exceptions, and one of them was an unpleasant person who had the 
reputation indeed of being ‘‘ the most disagreeable Commanding Officer 
in the Service.” A certain Lieutenant in the ship, Oliver by name, was, 
Sir Seymour says, a great character. ‘‘ Very good looking, standing 
well over six feet, and of gigantic strength, he was passionately fond of 
fighting whenever a decent opportunity occurred; but at the same time 
he was no bully and never exercised his great skill and strength except 
in a good cause.” It seemed to him to be in a good cause to give a 
strong hint to the disagreeable Commanding Officer, and in course of 
conversation with him he pensively remarked: ‘‘ Of course it’s only 
one’s own fault if anybody on board makes himself disagreeable. Nothing 
is easier on a dark night than to catch hold of the delinquent and just 
drop him overboard, for that settles the matter!” The other man said 
nothing, but being small, hardly reaching up to Oliver’s shoulder, he 
evidently thought a great deal, and for the rest of the commission treated 
his big subordinate with the greatest consideration. 

Life at Malta was one experience which Sir Seymour greatly 
enjoyed. He-had a number of ponies there, other owners of the period 
having been the then Sir Hedworth Lambton, and Sir Seymour adds : 
‘* In addition to ponies the Navy had a very valuable racing possession, 
which amounted almost to a monopoly, namely, the best light-weight 
jockey in the Island in the person of Midshipman David Beatty, who 
being of a riding family had been well brought up by his father—the 
Major of that name.” We rather think that Sir Seymour has conferred 
upon the present Earl Beatty’s father a rank which he did not possess? 
If not the present writer erred, for he was in not infrequent communica- 
tion with the famous head of this riding family, and always knew him 
as ‘‘ Captain.” 

Sir Seymour joined the Royal yacht in 1888. Only a small party 
of caretakers inhabited the Victoria and Albert, the officers, when the 
yacht was not in commission, living on board the Royal George, the old 
hulk that had been the Royal yacht in the days of George IV. and 
William ITV. Those who are curious as to the details of Court life will 
here find it described by one who was long familiar with it. Sir Sey- 
mour, however, when the Boer War broke out, decided that his place 
was in South Africa, that ‘‘ it was impossible for a man of his age to 
remain in England if by hook or by crook he could possibly manage to 
get out to the seat of the fighting.” The then Prince of Wales 
aided his project, and Sir Seymour was appointed Naval Aide-de- 
Camp on the Headquarter Staff. A chapter is devoted to his experi- 
ences, and incidentally introduces an anecdote of Queen Victoria. There 
was a black week when news from Africa was very bad, and the Queen 
summoned the late Sir Evelyn Wood to Balmoral. When he presented 
himself he was addressed as follows :—‘‘ Sir Evelyn, I have sent for you 
to consult you about the campaign in South Africa, but, mind, I will have 
no croakers here!” Sir Seymour says he has always thought ‘‘ there 
was something deliciously Elizabethan about this.” There are sketches 
of interesting personages with whom the author was brought into con- 
tact afloat and ashore, and it is to be hoped enough has been said to 
recommend the book to the attention of readers. 
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THe Pitcrim’s GUIDE TO THE YPRES SALIENT. Issued by Talbot 
House. Herbert Reiach, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


Those who desire to see the great battlefields of the Western front 
have really no conception of the immense difficulties which the traveller 
has in finding his way about the devastated areas. In the Somme and 
Ypres regions especially there is absolutely nothing ‘‘ to set a course 
by,’’ as it were, and it is quite common for relatives seeking specific 
cemeteries to wander round helplessly and waste much valuable time. 
Some kind of serviceable and reliable guide is essential. 

In this guide under review we have a small handbook dealing with 
the storm-centre of the British line; Ypres, compiled by a few officers 
who, having had many months’ war experience in the vicinity, have 
just recently made a special study of the district. 

No one could possibly cavil at the system upon which these officers 
have worked out the guide. With the clear and concise map which is 
included, the correct routes can be seen at a glance. The information 
provided concerning the journey from England, the hotels in the larger 
towns and hire of conveyances, is invaluable. The prices of the 
various incidentals connected with a tour to Ypres are shown as far as 
possible. This is important, for many people can only estimate the 
total cost ‘very vaguely. 

The work in this book has, been entirely voluntary throughout, and 
the guide proper has been prefaced by some excellent vignettes con- 
tributed by such well-known writers as Boyd Cable, ‘‘ Sapper,’’ etc. 
These short sketches strike a note of optimism throughout, which is 
good. ‘‘ Wipers ’’ has many sad associations for those who make the 
pilgrimage, and it is vitally necessary to relieve this feeling as much 
as possible; there is little enough in the scenes of desolation around to 
dispel them. 

We wish this small book every success, and we feel convinced it 
will be attained. 


SNIPING IN France. By Major H. Hesketh-Pritchard, D.S.O., M.C. 
(London : Hutchinson & Co.) 


Prior to the war Major Hesketh-Prichard was known in various 
capacities, as traveller—or it should rather be said explorer, for he visited 
countries where no white man had ever been—as sportsman, as cricketer, 
and as novelist. We think we are right in saying that his earliest work, 
or nearly his earliest, was contributed to this Magazine, and ‘‘ Don Q.,” 
the character whom he invented, became one of the most notable in the 
fiction of the period. When the war broke out Major Hesketh-Prichard 
was naturally among the first to volunteer, and as the foreword by 
General Lord Horne, G.C.B., makes plain, devised new methods which 
proved to be of the very highest value. It was Major Hesketh-Prichard 
who did more than any other man to save life by finding means to check 
the German sniper; and this book is written to explain what was done, 
and why it is beyond all things necessary that the good work should not 
be allowed to lapse. General Lord Horne recalls the acquisition by the 
Guards Brigade, then in the Brickfields of Cuinchy with Lord Cavan as 
Brigadier, of two rifles fitted with telescopic sights, and the good use 
made of them. ‘‘ From that time onward,” the distinguished General 
adds, ‘‘ owing chiefly to the energy, enthusiasm, tact and personality of 
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its Commandant, the influence of the Sniping, Observation and Scouting 
School ’—which Major Hesketh-Prichard originated—‘‘ spread rapidly 
throughout the British Forces in France. Of its ups and downs, of its 
troubles and its successes, and of its ultimate triumph Major Hesketh- 
Prichard tells the tale with modesty, typical of the man.” 

At the beginning his experiences were heart-rending. His good 
work was continually checked. Gradually the value of teles- 
copic sights was realised, the equipment was procured, and at 
last a large body of marksmen turned the implement to the best 
account. Some of the author’s devices were ingenious in the extreme, 
such for instance as one of which a picture is given. In order to draw 
the enemy’s fire a dummy head was put on a stick and held just above 
the trench; and to make this head the more realistic a cigarette was 
put into the mouth and a method found of making the dummy smoke it. 
The machine gun was the sniper’s special target, the special target, that 
is to say, of our own snipers, and so accomplished did the men become 
that the author declares many a sniper killed his fifty Germans in a single 
day. Other dummies were placed in trees and worked by a rope. ‘‘ We 
found that the German’s sense of humour appeared to be much tickled by 
seeing, or thinking he saw, a Britisher falling out of a tree.” The 
dummy was consequently made to fall, which ‘‘ sometimes caused Fritz 
and Hans to show themselves unwisely.”’ Then the rifle with the teles- 
copic sight came into play. In one case ‘‘ a huge dead yellow bearded 
Prussian lay on a point of vantage staring at the sky. He was photo- 
graphed and copied, and from the hollow shell clothed in his uniform, 
another observer fulfilled his duty. A dead horse likewise was replaced 
and used.” Many of the anecdotes are grimly amusing, and the photo- 
graphs convey an extraordinary idea of what camouflaging can do. It 
is most sincerely to be hoped that Major Hesketh-Prichard has not 
written in vain. 


THe SoNnG oF THE BLoop-Rep FLower. (Johannes Linnankoski : 
Gyldendal. 6s. net). 


Here is another book from the house of Gyldendal which we 
can only call excellent. It is an unusual, somewhat plain-spoken story 
of the vagaries of a young fellow possessed of much energy and 
passion; a fellow, however, different from all the rest, with poetry in 
his soul. We are told of his journeyings from place to place and how 
each fresh sojourn brought with it a swift and fatal experience of 
passion. Poor Olof! Each time he believed that it was Love that 
beckoned him, and each time what a rude and terrible awakening! He 
was an egoist, impelled by the selfishness of youth, which demanded 
all and gave nothing in return. And yet, though he cared nothing, by 
his compelling personality he lit a strange flame in others, a flame of 
love for him which would not be extinguished. 

So he went on, drinking experience to the dregs. Until at last he 
found himself. How eventually this happened; how he passed through 
every torture of the mind; how all those poor things against whom 
he had sinned, and one (worst of all) to whom he had done no wrong, 
came back one by one like ghosts to wring his soul, is not for us here 
to tell. It was a ghastly lesson in retribution, paid for to the uttermost 
farthing. 
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And in the end? As they sit—Olof and his wife Kyllikki—watching 
the little body wrapped in a huddle of clothes in its bassinette : ‘‘ And 
do you know what I think ?’’ says Kyllikki. ‘* That forgiveness is a 
greater thing than punishment—and Life knows it !’’ 

This is a book of much beauty. Never, in its most intimate 
passages, does it overstep the borders of delicacy. There is nothing to 
raise a nasty taste in one’s mouth. There is apparent, too, a consider- 
able intimacy with nature, and the wind and the flowers and the forest 
are given tongues. The tale is told with real beauty and poetic feeling, 
and the translation is a triumph. 


GROWTH OF THE Sort. (Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal: 7s. 6d. net) 


A simple but grand story of life as lived on the sparse, upland 
farms of Norway. It is a tale which fills one with a haunting wistful- 
ness—the almost indefinable feeling which one experiences in all places 
where nature is stern and human life but sparsely scattered. And it 
is a beautiful tale, full of a quiet content which rises above, 
and indeed becomes enamoured with, the hardship and solitariness of 
the life of a tiller of the soil. Knut Hamsun is the greatest living 
Norwegian novelist, and he has written a book here which equals—and 
compels comparison with—the most typical work of our Thomas Hardy. 
There is little enough incident, but the thing is so truly done that one 
is held throughout, marvelling at the manner in which the author suc- 
ceeds in conveying the atmosphere of his subject, and at the content, 
even the love, with which his chief character accepts that atmosphere, 
lonely and monotonous as it is, refusing to desert it for more prosperous 
occupation when he has the chance. The translation, too, unlike so 
many translations, is excellent. We must definitely consider Growth of 
the Soil as a work of importance. It is not our habit to hand out 
praise indiscriminately, but here is a book whole worlds above the 
common run. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ayres’ CRICKET CoMPANION, 1920. Edited by W. R. Weir. Ayres: ts. 

BritisH War Docs. Lt. Col. E. H. Richardson. Skeffington: 21s. 
net. 
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Murray : 21s. 

ConguEstT (June). Is. net. 
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Inclusion in this list does not preclude a volume from being reviewed 
at some future date. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


sd gener and their Meaning” might be the subject of an in- 

structive essay. A vast deal depends upon where, by whom, and 
in what circumstances a phrase is employed. In certain surroundings, 
for instance, perhaps no question is more frequently asked than ‘‘ Are 
you doing any good?” This is not an inquiry signifying that the person 
to whom it may be put is engaged in some philanthropic scheme for the 
benefit of mankind in general or in particular; on the contrary, the sur- 
roundings being those of the race-course, it really means ‘‘ Are you doing 
any good to yourself at the expense of the bookmakers?” The phrase 
persists. Variants of it are ‘‘ Have you done any good?” or ‘‘ Did you 
do any good yesterday?” I do not know whether layers of odds use it 
among themselves. Probably they have another formula. As one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, so whilst a ‘‘ good day ” for backers of 
horses means a day when a large proportion of favourites have been 
successful, a good day for the ring means one on which favourites have 
been consistently beaten. At Ascot honours were as nearly as possible 
equally divided. There were twenty-seven races instead of twenty-eight, 
because one of them ended in a walk-over; of the number contested 
favourites won fourteen, which left one fewer to be taken by the others. 

Ascot of all meetings has to be considered from two points of view, 
the social and the sporting. There is a story of a lady who complained 
with some bitterness of the fact that horses were allowed in the paddock. 
The animals interfered with the pleasures of a quiet stroll, kept getting 
in the way, and besides there was danger that some unobservant stroller 
might even be kicked. That the paddock was primarily intended for 
horses had of course never occurred to this lady. The late W. S. Gilbert 
once observed to me at an Ascot meeting to which he had taken some 
friends by road that it would be an excellent place to pass an afternoon 
if it were not for the races. From his point of view they introduced a 
discordant element, interrupted conversation, prevented one from cross- 
ing the course at a time when one might wish to cross it, and generally 
caused bustle and confusion, also they led to the making of much noise 
—the riot of the ring—which he deemed unnecessary. In truth it was 
not much of a joke, merely the sort of paradoxical remark that Gilbert 
knew was expected of him; at the same time a considerable number of 
people go racing to Ascot and find the racing part of the business a bore, 
just as many visitors to Longchamps and Auteuil obviously would do 
if they paid any attention to the sport. As readers who have frequented 
those courses will have remarked, not a few women and at least a sprink- 
ling of men, sit about behind the stands, and beyond possibly catching a 
casual glimpse of a horse’s head or a jockey’s cap emerging from or 
going to the paddock, see absolutely nothing of the races. 

It is however with the sporting side of Ascot that I have to deal. 
One question always is whether a good two-year-old has been discovered ? 
Not seldom it is answered prematurely in the affirmative; still we know 
that as a rule the winners of the Coventry and the New Stakes, perhaps 
of other two-year-old races during the week, are destined to make famous 
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names for themselves. There is a possibility that they may be eclipsed 
later in the season by colts and fillies who were not ready to run in June; 
nevertheless at least more often than not winners of the two races named 
have greatly distinguished themselves in their future careers. We find 
among them Ladas, Persimmon, Rock Sand, St. Amant, Cicero, Lou- 
viers, Shogun, The Tetrarch, Galopin, Melton, Donovan, Surefoot, Isin- 
glass, Flying Fox, Slieve Gallion, Bayardo, Lemberg, Craganour, and 
Hapsburg, to mention no more. Mr. E. Kennedy’s Milesius was not 
precisely making his first appearance when he came out for the Coventry 
Stakes. The son of Roi Hérode and Nicola had been saddled for a race 
at’ Newbury, had gone to the post—and remained there when the flag 
fell, the starter’s excuse being that he did not see the colt, a conspicuous 
grey. Amongst his opponents at Ascot was Sir Henry Bird’s Monarch, 
who had come out at Newmarket with some flourish of trumpets, started 
at 13 to 8 for the First Spring Stakes and won; had come out a second 
time in the Spring Stakes a fortnight later backed at 5 to 4 on, and won 
again. 
Newmarket opinion was forcibly in favour of Monarch, who, how- 
ever, did not prove good enough. Milesius won by two lengths, 
Monarch third, behind Mr. J. B. Joel’s Thunderer, one of several two- 
year-olds bred by this owner, who was in practical retirement during the 
war, but is said to be well equipped at the present time with young ones 
likely to win races. On a busy course, and Ascot is a very busy one, 
there are difficulties in obtaining information. Often you cannot find 
the person from whom this information would be forthcoming, or you 
meet him unexpectedly and forget to ask. I was anxious to ascertain 
whether Milesius or Mr. Whineray’s Leighton was the better of these 
stable companions, and there is little reason why a secret should be made 
of it. But I missed the opportunity, and can only record that Milesius 
is rated by his trainer, Mr. Cottrill, as a really good colt. He entertains 
a similar opinion of Leighton : that he was kind enough to tell me before 
either ran. 

No two-year-old has been more talked about during the Spring than 
Sir J. Buchanan’s Allan Breck, a son of Sunstar and Joie de Vivre. 
Rumour proved correct. He was made a strong favourite for the New 
Stakes from Hamlet, another of Mr. J. B. Joel’s young ones, a son of 
Prince Palatine and Unwise, and Allan Breck very easily did what was 
expected of him. He is a particularly good looking chestnut with 
ample size and scope, and it will be strange if he does not add to the 
number of New Stakes winners whose victory at Ascot has pointed to 
triumphs in the future. The puzzle of this race was how Lord Carnar- 
von’s Franklin managed to get second, for he had given a very moderate 
display at Kempton Park, little more than a week previously, and though 
he had run Monarch to a neck at Newmarket, all sorts of excuses were 
made for the winner, who, it was protested, ought to have cantered home 
with lengths to spare. Lord Lonsdale ran third for the New Stakes 
with Eagle’s Eyrie, a daughter of Royal Realm and Mountain Eagle, 
who was well backed notwithstanding the demand for Allan Breck and 
Hamlet. Lord Lonsdale has been particularly unfortunate in former 
seasons with his two-year-olds, for several of whom he has paid long 
prices; this product of the National Stud may yield him compensation. 
Another promising young one is Mr. Watkin Williams’ Syrian Prince, 
for whom 8,000 guineas were paid last year. He won the Chesham 
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Stakes (formerly known as the First Year of the Triennial Stakes), and 
if the opposition was here less formidable than in the other races there 
is great room for improvement in the son of The Tetrarch and Lisma. 
All these three events, it will be seen, fell to newcomers, and the Windsor 
Castle Stakes was very near to doing so; Sir Robert Jardine’s Sundart, 
a half sister to Cinna, was beaten only a short head by Mr. Lionel 


MAJOR GILES H. LODER, OWNER OF ‘‘ SPION KOP,”’ 
WINNER OF 1920 DERBY. 


Robinson’s Nutcracker. I am inclined to think that in the future Sun- 
dart will prove the better of the two. A particularly nice colt that ran 
in this race is Mr. Barclay Walker’s Ulysses. He swerved when the 
gate rose and was practically left at the post. Lord Jersey’s Fidele, a 
son of Swynford and Trust, did not run up to his trial. 

Often the winner of the Derby has continued his victories at Ascot, 
but last month Captain Giles Loder’s Spion Kop had no engagement, 
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and though Lord Derby’s Archaic, second at Epsom, was in several races 
he was not able to run. The book of form can often be made to 
demonstrate many things the acceptance of which would lead to mis- 
takes. For instance, the running of Sir H. Cunliffe Owen’s Orpheus in 
the Ascot Derby would go to show that the form of Spion Kop and 
Archaic was much less meritorious than it was supposed to be, for 
Orpheus was readily beaten out of a place by colts of whom little was 
thought. Orpheus, third in the Derby, was here no nearer than fourth 
to Lord Wilton’s Caligula, Sir George Murray’s Paladin, and Mr. Reid 
Walker’s Novello. This was a curious race, as the three who were con- 
sidered to have the issue between them did not finish in the first three, 
the trio of outsiders named having it to themselves. One of these 
favourites, however, Polumetis, was unfortunate enough to break his 
leg, a heavy loss for Lord Londonderry. When this own brother to 
Corcyra made his first appearance, and won the Column Produce Stakes 
at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, Captain Dewhurst, his trainer, re- 
marked to me that he could not expect to get the colt really ready for 
menths to come, ‘‘ Not before the Leger, perhaps not then,” was his 
statement of opinion, so that it may be concluded nothing like the best 
had been seen of the son of Polymelus and Pearmain, who in course of 
time should have joined his brother at the stud with excellent prospects. 

Three-year-olds who distinguished themselves during the four days 
at Ascot include M. E. de St. Alary’s Comrade, who opened the meeting 
by winning the Trial Stakes and has never been beaten. Since then, as 
doubtless every reader is aware, Comrade has won the Grand Prix, by a 
short head, his stable companion Spion Kop unplaced. It would be 
easy to over estimate the performance of Sir Abe Bailey’s All Prince, 
who won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes; for Lord Derby’s Great Seal, 
beaten a length and a half, was giving him 12 lb., and if Sir William 
Nelson’s Attilius had not been hopelessly shut in it seemed to me that he 
would have beaten them both. Lord Furness’s Téte-a-Téte, another of 
the successful Tetrarchs, won the Jersey Stakes by five lengths, and this 
evidently meant something, as Mr. Cazalet’s Northern Light, in receipt 
of 4 lb. from the filly, was greatly fancied and started at even money. 

Lord Wyfold’s Black Gauntlet should also have a future. I had 
the pleasure of seeing this son of John o’ Gaunt and Usaa when on a visit 
to his owner while Black Gauntlet was a yearling, and great hopes were 
entertained of him, one reason being that his dam, having been mated 
with a variety of sires, has never failed to produce winners to them all. 
Whether Black Gauntlet will ever gain a place in the absolute front rank 
remains to be seen. Lord Penrhyn’s Perion, second to him, was giving 
him more than weight for age; on the other hand Black Gauntlet won 
by four lengths, and there is great room for improvement in him. The 
distance of the Hardwicke Stakes, the race he won, is a mile and a 
half, and doubtless he will try his luck in the St. Leger, unfortunately 
one of the only two engagements he has during the season. 

The reappearance of Tetratema was of course an event, and he 
showed by the style in which he cantered home for the Fern Hill Stakes 
that he has lost none of his brilliant speed by being trained for the 
Derby. Except the King George Stakes at Goodwood, a six furlong 
race, all the other events for which he is nominated this season, with one 
exception, are at distances of more than a mile, and it is problematical 
whether he can compass them. I cannot believe that he has any prospect 
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of victory at Doncaster. An Irish colt, Galway Gate, came over from 
Ireland to run for the Fern Hill Stakes with a reputation of possessing 
extraordinary speed, a reputation well deserved, but I do not imagine 
that he can stay, nor that Mr. W. de Pledge’s Orby’s Pride, who won 
the Granville Stakes in a canter with the supremest ease, will prove 
dangerous over much longer courses. But over five furlongs he appears 


MAJOR GILES LODER LEADING IN HIS FIRST DERBY WINNER 
SPION KOP. 


likely to hold his own. Another three-year-old of whom the best was 
not seen is Sir Ernest Paget’s Paragon. As he rounded the bend— 
taking a wide sweep—for the Gold Vase, it looked as if, notwithstanding 
the ground he lost, he could easily overtake Mr. Cazalet’s Kentish 
Cob, who was ‘sticking to the rails. Then, however, Paragon swerved 
about in an extraordinary manner, for some reason which I have been 
unable to ascertain. His friends scout the idea that the two miles were 
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too far for him, and this is another case in which it may be expected that 
the Ascot form will be proved incorrect. 

Mr. Reid Walker’s very useful Square Measure won the Hunt Cup 
with ease, thereby accomplishing no more than his owner anticipated 
with as much confidence as experience of ‘‘ good things” which have 
gone wrong permitted. There were legitimate excuses for two of those 


SIR W. NELSON’S TANGIERS, WINNER OF THE JUBILEE, NEWBURY SUMMER 
CUP, AND ASCOT GOLD CUP, 1920. 


behind the winner; Mr. Thorburn’s Monteith was badly kicked at the 
post, and the saddle on Mrs. A. Cox’s Grandcourt slipped back in 
the course of the race. The favourite, Ugly Duckling, ran badly. The 
other popular handicap, the Wokingham Stakes, went as was antici- 
pated to Sir William Cooke’s Golden Orb. This colt had beaten 
Diadem, one of the most brilliant animals in training, at Newbury not 
long before, a public trial which had pointed to his success at Ascot. 
Mention must also be made of Mr. A. de Rothschild’s Daylight Patrol, 
a runaway winner of the Waterford Stakes, from however a_ very 
moderate field, and of Sir Robert Jardine’s Cinna, who had carried off the 
One Thousand and nearly added the Oaks to that victory. It was by 
sheer pluck that she had the better of a desperate battle with Lord 
Derby’s Redhead in the Coronation Stakes. But the three-year-old 
fillies are evidently much behind the colts. 
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Objections are always regrettable, especially so at Ascot, and still 
more so when the Cup is the event in dispute. I am one of those who 
think that Lord Astor’s Buchan, who beat Sir William Nelson’s Tangiers 
by a neck, was really the better horse and would win if the race were 
run again. Buchan’s jockey, however, looked about him instead of 
attending to business, which was probably the reason why the colt 
swerved, and, it was claimed, impeded Tangiers, to whom the race was 
awarded by the Stewards. It may be hoped that the two will meet again 
before the season is over to settle the question between them, as also 
that at Goodwood in the course of the next few weeks it will be seen 
whether the result of the Alexandra Plate was correct. Here Mr. Caza- 
let’s Haki gave Mr. Hardy’s Happy Man 12 lb. and a beating, a feat 
which Happy Man’s owner had certainly regarded as wholly impossible. 
Happy Man, burdened with g st. 3 lb. including a 10 lb. penalty, had won 
the Ascot Stakes, giving Mr. Walen’s Front Line exactly 2 st. Strydon, 
who wore Mr. Hardy’s green, white chevrons, red cap, an importation 
I believe from South Africa, is a very competent jockey, and likely to 
make a name for himself if he remains in this country. Lord d’Abernon 
was particularly fortunate at the meeting, for Diadem was allowed to 
walk over for the Rous Memorial, practically to walk over again for the 
All Aged Stakes, having nothing but Tetrameter to beat, and found an 
easy task in the King’s Stand Stakes. 

The question which is the best two-year-old of the season so far is 
difficult to answer, Milesius, Allen Breck and Leighton seeming to have 
claim. The defeat of Spion Kop in Paris destroys the idea that he is 
the best of the three-year-olds, and it is not certain that the unbeaten 


Comrade has incontrovertible claims to that distinction. For one thing 
we have to see more of Mr. Raphael’s Allenby, who won the St. James’s 
Stakes with great ease—I accidentally omitted mention of the son of 
Bayardo and Tagalie earlier in this article. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that Allenby broke a blood vessel in the course of the race for the 
Derby. Of the older horses Buchan and Tangiers are at any rate 
worthy opponents. 
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English & American University 
Athletes 


BY 


F. A. M. WEBSTER, 


Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics.’’ 


HE Olympic Games and the World’s Records have shown us 

what the American University men are capable of, in the 
matter of competitive athletics; since the phenomenally successful 
United States Olympic Teams number fully ninety per cent. of 
University men, by whom quite a respectable number of the 
present world’s records have been established. 

The English University athlete is, on the other hand, an 
unknown quantity, speaking generally. Occasionally a great 
champion such as A. N. S. Jackson, W. E. Lutyens, or H. C. L. 
Tindall is forced upon the notice of the public, by his participation 
in public competition, but in the main every possible condition 
militates against the ’Varsity man. His season runs roughly from 
October to March, the very worst period of the year for training 
and competition, since of all sportsmen the athlete is most highly 
strung and liable to break down under adverse weather conditions. 

Last season I was up at Cambridge once every week, helping 
to prepare the C.U.A.C. team, and I hardly rem2mber one day 
when even a “‘ trench mac”? and fleece-lining served to keep out the 
bitter cold; what, then, must it have been like for the athletes, clad 
only in singlet and “‘ silks ’’ ? 

Apart from the fact that the season of the year at which 
athletics are practised at the Universities almost entirely precludes 
the making of record performances, it is a season at which the 
attention of the public is concentrated upon other matters, so that 
the Oxford and Cambridge Sports, at Queen’s Club alone, attract 
that amount of attention of which University athletics in general 
are worthy and which they would enjoy during the summer months. 

Here, again, we are faced with a further difficulty in an already 
involved situation. The University man, having trained hard 
from October to March, the very months during which the rest of 
the athletes in England are lying fallow, is unwilling, even if he 
were physically able, to stay in strict training throughout the 
summer months also, and, for this reason, neither the Club Meet- 
ings nor English Championships receive the patronage of the 
Blues. | 

It is hardly necessary to point out how impossible it is under 
these circumstances to assess the relative merits of the English and 
American undergraduates, but the significant fact stands out very 
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clearly that when English University men have determined to win 
they have nearly always succeeded in so doing. For example, 
when Lieut.-Colonel A. N. S. Strode-Jackson, D.S.O., at 
that time President of the O.U.A.C., set his mind _ seri- 
ously to the task of winning the 1,500 Metres Gold 
Medal for Great Britain at the Olympic Games of Stock- 
holm in 1912, he did so in a most sensational manner ; not only set- 
ting up new Olympic record figures of 3 mins. 56 4/5th secs.—as 
against the previous 4 mins. 3 2/5th secs. set up by Melvin W. 
Sheppard, U.S.A., at London in 1908—but also beating three 
world record holders in Abel Kiviat, Norman S. Taber, and John 
Paul Jones, all of the United States Olympic Team. 

This year, again, we have had a fine instance of this ‘* winning 
spirit ’’ of which I write. It is provided by the victory of the com- 
bined Oxford and Cambridge Relay Team which went out to 
America for the Inter-Collegiate Relay Championships at Penn- 
sylvania. The Two Miles Relay College Championship was their 
particular objective, and they won it by a clear forty yards in the 
world’s record time of 7 mins. 50 2/5th secs. A record which will 
not, I fancy, be displaced for many a long year to come, and lest 
this statement should be questioned, or refuted by facts later, that 
will be no disparagement upon the Blues’ record, since their team 
was not at full strength without E. D. Mountain, who can always 
be relied upon to run a faster half-mile than his fellow Cantab, 
W. G. Tatham. 

So far as meetings between English and American Universi- 
ties are concerned, the first took place in 1895, when Cambridge 
visited New York and were defeated by Yale by 8 events to 3; the 
Americans winning the 100 Yards, 300 Yards, 120 Yards Hurdles 
(on cinders), 120 Yards Hurdles (on grass), High Jump, Long 
Jump, Shot Put and Hammer Throw, while Cambridge took the 
Quarter, Half and One Mile Races. 

In 1899 a combined team from Yale and Harvard visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of meeting Oxford and Cambridge at Queen’s 
Club, West Kensington, on July 22nd. 

This was the first of what may be regarded as a series of 
meetings, the English Universities winning upon that occasion by 
5 events to 4. Cambridge were the principal contributors to our 
success, since they provided the winners of Quarter, Half, One and 
Three Miles Races, but Oxford produced, perhaps, the best 
individual performer in G. C. Vassal, who established the present 
Long Jump record for these meetings by accomplishing a leap of 
22 feet. Yale did not win a single event; Harvard winning the 
100 Yards, 120 Yards Hurdles, High Jump and Hammer Throw. 

In 1go1 it was the turn of Oxford and Cambridge to go over- 
seas, but they did more than return the American visit, by going 
first to Montreal, where, on September 14th, they defeated McGill 
University by 7 events to 1. 
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On the 25th of the month they met Yale and Harvard at 
Berkley Oval, New York, and won by 6 events to 3. Cambridge 
again were prominent and again showed to the best advantage in 
the distance events, winning the Half, One and Two Miles Races. 

There were great hopes that the late G. Howard-Smith would 
win the High Jump that year, for six feet was a jump not, by any 
means, beyond his powers; it was indeed the height at which he 
had beaten the Oxonian, W. E. B. Henderson, in the contest 
against McGill University, but at Berkley Oval he could do no 
better than 5 ft. 9 ins., J. S. Spraker, Yale, winning at 6 ft. o} ins. 

_ That was the first year, too, in which H. W. Workman, Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, who had hitherto been regarded as a 
long distance runner, showed up as a Half Miler, winning the event 
in the fast time of 1 min. 55 3/5th secs. 

At the return match in London on July 23rd, 1904, the Ameri- 
cans again won by 6 events to 3. 

Yale proved the best of the four Universities, by winning the 
Hurdles, Long Jump, High Jump and Hammer Throw; Harvard 
won the 100 Yards, in which W. A. Schick, junior, equalled the 
British record of 9 4/5th secs., and the Quarter Mile in which E. J. 
Dives returned 49 4/5th secs. Oxford also took two events, viz., 
the Half and Two Miles. This left the Light Blues with but one 
victory, H. W. Gregson, Christ’s, winning the One Mile by 60 
vards in 4 mins. 21 1/5th secs. 

Perhaps the most exciting of the meetings yet held was that 
which took place at Queen’s Club, London, on July 11th, 1911, and 
which the Blues won by 5 events to 4, Cambridge claiming the 100 
Yards, Quarter and One Mile Races, Oxford the Two Miles and 
Hammer Throw; while Yale won the Hurdles, High Jump and 
Long Jump, and Harvard a solitary victory in the Half Mile. 

It will thus be seen that the meetings between combined teams 
have resulted in two wins all, and honours are, therefore, easy ; 
but, on actual points, the Americans lead by 4, the scores reading 
20—16. 

The Americans have never yet won a 1, 2, or 3 Miles race, nor 
have we proved victorious in the Hurdles or High Jump competi- 
tions. 

The records are as set out below :— 

EVENT. UNIVERSITY. RECORD. 

1oo Yards Harvard 9 4/5th secs. 
440 4, Cambridge 49 2/5th ,, 
Half Mile és I min. 55 3/5th 

One Mile es 4 mins. 21 1/5th 

Two Miles Oxford 9 mins. 29 1/5th 
Three Miles (1 race only) Cambridge 15 mins. 24 2/5th 

120 Yards Hurdles Yale 15 2/5th 
Throwing the Hammer 152 ft. 8 ins. 

High Jump. 6 ft. 14 ins. 

Long Jump Oxford 23 ft. o ins. 
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This year the contests, suspended during the war, were to be 
reopened by a Yale and Harvard team visiting London. Arrange- 
ments fell through, however, for a very good reason which has only 
just been made plain, but which is that a decision has been arrived 
at that any athlete who does not compete in the National Try-outs 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on July 17th, cannot find 
a place in the American Olympic team for Antwerp. And this, 
incidentally, means that we shall see but few Americans taking 
part in the English A.A.A, Championships this vear. 

Princeton University, however, has elected to ignore the 
mandate of the U.S.A. authorities, and is sending a team to meet 
Oxford and Cambridge at Queen’s Club. 

At this meeting the English standard of events will appertain, 
but the list may be varied, by agreement, at future meetings. 

| am informed that the subject of future international, inte’- 
varsity meetings was very fully discussed when the Oxford and 
Cambridge team visited Pennsylvania for the Inter-Collegiate 
Relay Championship, and that, at the suggestion of the English- 
men, it has been tentatively arranged that in each four years there 
shall be two international meetings in England and two in the 
United States, Princeton meeting a combined Oxford and Cam- 
bridge team once on either side of the Atlantic and a team from 
Yale and Harvard doing the same. 

I am told also that July is the month fixed provisionally for 
these meetings, and this is most excellent news, since it means that 
English University athletes will keep in training during the sum- 
mer months, and will, therefore, take part in the English Cham- 
pionships, and, if they do this, it will give a great uplift to British 
athletics generally, which are badly in need of some such stimulus. 

That the Universities will in future treat athletics more 
seriously and take a greater interest in outside competition I do not 
think there can be any doubt. Jackson’s victory at Stockholm, 
Rudd’s and Montague’s new Oxford records, of 49 1/5th secs. for 
the Quarter and 14 mins. 52 4/5th secs. for Three Miles respec- 
tively ; combined with Abraham’s sensational victories and the fact 
that Butler won the English Quarter Mile Championship last year, 
have reawakened enthusiasm. Added to this the ‘‘Achilles Club ”’ 
has now been formed, with headquarters at Queen’s Club. And, 
although it is primarily a Club for old Blues, on the same lines as 
the Leander Rowing Club, other University men are eligible for 
election upon the nomination of the O.U.A.C. or C.U.A.C. Com- 
mittees, and there is now an incentive for athletes to continue 
active participants in the sport, which, in the past, they have 
usually abandoned upon coming down from the ’Varsity. 

The Achilles Club is sending a team to compete for the A.A.A. 
Relay Championship, I hear, and it is probable that Oxford and 
Cambridge also will be represented, in which case the Polytechnic 
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and Surrey Athletic Clubs, who have hitherto started prime 
favourites, will have to look to their laurels. 

Returning to the meeting with the Princeton team, which 
will be entertained at Oxford, and train on the Iffley road track, a 
victory for the Blues seems almost certain. H. M. Abrahams 
(Camb.) should account for the 100 Yards and Long Jump; G. M. 
Butler (Camb.) or B. G. D. Rudd (Ox.) for the Quarter; Rudd or 
E. D. Mountain (Camb.) for the Half; H. B. Stallard (Camb.) or 
W. G. Tatham (Camb.) for the Mile; and E. A. Montague (Ox.) 
or W. R. Seagrove (Camb.) for the Two or Three Miles, which- 
ever distance is chosen. The Shot Put is an open question, but if 
Dr. R. Salisbury Woods (Camb.) is still eligible to compete, he 
should have an excellent chance of winning. The Hammer is a 
gift for the Americans and the High Jump nearly so, but about the 
Hurdles one is not quite so sure, for there are distinct possibilities 
about H. P. Jeppe and J. N. C. Ford, the Oxford pair, who finished 
first and second against Cambridge on March 27th last. 
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By the Way 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE OPEN AIR. 


With this number we have embarked upon our enlarged scheme of 
things, as announced last month. There is perhaps nothing very 
different about this particular number, because for one thing there is so 
much of a directly sporting nature to include this month that other 
matter has necessarily become crowded out; and for another thing our 
policy of enlargement is to be carried out gradually. However, there is 
an admirable article on the practical side of Camping Out, full of useful 
hints, especially to the camp-cook. The article on Cranborne Chase 
will doubtless delight the countryside historian and antiquarian ; and the 
space devoted to book reviews is considerably larger than heretofore. 


THE NEW PRICE. 


With this issue too, the price of the magazine is advanced to one- 
and-sixpence. This is our first advance of any sort; until now we have 
been producing a magazine of pre-war size at the pre-war charge of a 
shilling, but in company with all other publications we have been at last 
compelled to make an increase. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Next month we hope to publish an article on the Wimbledon Meet- 
ing, an article on the charm of Sussex for the benefit of holiday makers, 
and to start a series of Gardening Notes, which will include all branches 
of gardening, and bee-keeping, poultry, etc. In the near future, too, we 
intend to have an article on Caravanning, a form of holiday-making 


particularly apt in these days of shortage of accommodation. 
THE DAVIS CUP TEAM. 


The question of the inclusion or otherwise of Mr. R. Lycett in the 
British Isles Davis Cup Team has excited a considerable amount of con- 
troversy. Personally we agree entirely with what Major Kingscote 
said in his letter to the L.T.A. As a nation we have achieved a reputa- 
tion for sportsmanship, and it is better to retain that and lower our 
chance—if need be—in the Davis Cup Competition, than to enhance our 
chances there at the expense of our reputation. These are strong words, 
but we feel strongly on the matter. If we are to observe the spirit of 
the law and not merely its letter, our course in this matter is plain. 


TICKETS FOR WIMBLEDON. 


Wimbledon this year is certainly proving the most exciting Lawn 
Tennis event ever witnessed. Public interest is unqualified. A’ matter 
of considerable surprise to us is the incredible speed with which all 
tickets were bought up, the whole number having been sold so long ago 
as January. We hope there has been no ‘“‘ cornering,” but we ‘‘ hae 
our douts.” 


TENNIS RACQUETS. 


We have recently received from Messrs. Slazenger, of Laurence 
Pountney Hill, E.C.4, one of their ‘‘ I.Z.” racquets, similar to that used 
by Mr. Gerald Patterson when he won the World Championship last 
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year. We have taken the opportunity of playing with this racquet, and 
found it really admirable. Its resilience is wonderful, and there are various 
improvements on the average racquet, including, of course, their own 
patent stringing. | Many men to-day play with racquets too light to 
stand the strain of continuous hard hitting. _ No man should use a 
racquet of less weight than 14 ounces, as the strain on the frame is bound 
to cause it to’deteriorate, thereby rendering it unfit for re-stringing. 


RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW EXHIBIT. 


At the Royal Richmond Horse Show one exhibit of remarkable 
interest was that of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, showing the latest develop- 
ment in mat-making by blinded soldiers. This consists of horse-mats 
to put round horse boxes for the purpose of preventing horses from 
bruising themselves against the sides. Anyone interested in this matter 
should write to the Secretary, After-Care Department, St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


A USEFUL CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. Frank Sugg, Ltd., whose branches spread over the British 
Isles, have forwarded us an admirable catalogue containing much of 
interest for all players of Tennis, Cricket and other Summer sports. 


The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


JULY 


We offer this month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six Guineas for the 
best original photographs sent in representing any subject of sporting interest. 

Photographs may be. sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 

ii. That they have never been previously published. 

iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in all photographs which receive a 
prize, and the right to print any photograph sent in, whether it receives a ‘prize 
or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found in 
the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially welcome. 

All entries for the July Competition ‘must be in by July 31st, 1920. Results of 
the July Competition will be announced in the August issue. No photographs can 
be returned except under special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last day of the 
ensuing month. Thus entries for the July Competition must reach us not later than 
August 31st, and they will then be judged with the home entries for August. 

The name of sender and title of picture must be written on the back of each 
photograph. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs of equal merit, 
the prize will be divided. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


Owing to great pressure on our space we are compelled with much reluctance 
to hold over the results of the May Competition until next month, when both the 
May and June results will appear.—Ep. B.M. 
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SFORITS™MEN OF BARK 


XC.—MR. WALTER RAPHAEL. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ERHAPS not many people realise to what an enormous extent 

racing is affected by luck. It permeates every transaction. To 
begin with it has something to do with the selection of a sire for an 
owner’s mare, if he runs horses of his own breeding, and it extends to 
the purchase of yearlings. Not many years ago bad luck was the almost 
habitual fate of men who paid large sums for promising young ones. 
When the foal is born, or at any rate when it has become a yearling, 
anyone who has observed the colts and fillies dashing about in the 
paddock, pulling up short when it has seemed inevitable that they must 
dash into a fence or a gate, will understand that it is only by luck they 
escape disaster. They may be sent to the right trainer or to the wrong 
one, and then we come to what is signified by the familiar 
expression ‘‘ the luck of the race.” Some owners whose great ambition 
it is to win Classic races, or failing them the chief weight-for-age 
events, have striven for many years, sparing neither money nor pains, 
without ever achieving the object of their ambition, whilst on the other 
hand there are lucky owners who win a Derby almost at the beginning 
of their career. Books might be written on luck without exhausting the 
subject. 

On the whole during the twenty years that Mr. Raphael’s colours 
have been known, the dark blue and scarlet hoop sleeves, scarlet cap, 
which somehow or other seems a genuine British livery—lately fantastic 
shades bearing names which perplex the average racegoer have been 
introduced, but it would be invidious to go into details—I think he may 
be said to have had a good average of success, varied by the disappoint- 
ments which are inevitable. If he has been beaten a short head for the 
Derby, and if again as he is convinced a broken blood vessel prevented 
him from gaining a second Derby victory, he has a Blue Riband to his 
credit. One of his fillies seemed practically certain to win the Oaks but 
failed to do so, a piece of bad luck which may perhaps be considered as 
balanced by a short head victory in the Two Thousand when with a 25 
to 1 chance he beat a warm favourite. 

During the later years of his life Mr. Raphael’s father took to the 
Turf and won a certain number of races, the Brocklesby of 1898 with 
Amurath among them. He raced in the colours which his son adopted 
when he led off in the first year of the century. It was a humble start, a 
Two-Year-Old Selling Plate at the Newmarket Second July, won by Wax 
Flower, a daughter of Martagon and Fury, whom he had bought out of 
a selling race at Liverpool for 450 guineas. Soon after at Goodwood 
he won the Chichester Stakes with a colt called Horton. This son of 
Hawkstone had also been bought out of a selling race for 700 guineas, 
and a colt called Lustrous, a son of Sheen and Brooch, whom he had 
purchased as a yearling, likewise scored at Derby in this opening season. 
The three races were only worth £425 between them, but it was not 
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altogether a bad start. The following season a useful colt called St. 
Alwyne, a son of St. Frusquin and Lady Alwyne, came to the front in 
more important events, not absolutely to the front except on one occasion, 
indeed, the Redcar Two-Year-Old Stakes, where he easily won from a 
hot favourite in Mr. James Russel’s St. Simonian; but St. Alwyne was 
placed in five of the six races he contested, and his owner began success- . 
fully at Lincoln in 1902 by taking the Brocklesby with Skyscraper, a 
doubtfully bred daughter of Velasquez or Ayrshire and Chelandry. At 
that period a young one could scarcely have been better bred, and she 
was extraordinarily cheap when acquired as a yearling at 670 guineas. 
She won a Biennial at Ascot, the £1,000 Prince of Wales’s Plate at York, 
beating the subsequent Oaks winner Our Lassie at even weights, the 
Manor Plate at Kempton Park from Tippler, a decidedly useful colt 
belonging to Mr. ‘‘ Fairie,”’ and wound up the season by landing an 
odds-on chance for the Cheveley Park Stakes at the Newmarket Second 
October. 

In 1g05 a filly called Louvania, by Ayrshire—St. Louvaine, did 
fairly good service, and a colt called My Pet II, by the French sire 
Perth, ranked high among the two-year-olds of 1906. He led off by 
taking the first four races for which he started, the Brayford Plate at 
Lincoln Summer, a Biennial at Ascot, the Exeter Stakes at the New- 
market First July, and the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood. For the 
Champagne at Doncaster that year Slieve Gallion was a 4 to 1 on 
favourite. My Pet II ran second to him, in front of Lord Rosebery’s 
Bezonian, Weathercock, Linacre, and others, and he wound up the year 
by taking the Hopeful Stakes at the Newmarket First October, beating 
Lord Rosebery’s speedy colt Traquair, his chief triumph being the Dew- 
hurst Plate, a highly respectable record, the half dozen races having been 
worth £4,906, which helped to give his owner the best place in the 
Winning List he had so far enjoyed. Sagamore, son of a Derby and 
an Oaks winner, Sainfoin and La Sagesse, was also doing well in 1906. 
He was out five times, won thrice, the Astley Maiden Plate at Lincoln, 
the Princess’s Plate at Newmarket, and the Free Handicap, just miss- 
ing the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, in which, starting favourite, he was 
beaten by the three-year-old Sweet Mary; and it may be observed that 
two-year-olds seldom win the Fern Hill against their seniors. Sagamore 
also made an excursion to Deauville, and not a fruitless one, for, ridden 
by Maher, he won the Prix de Deux Ans from Mons. A. Aumont’s 
Pernod ridden by Bellhouse, who was on Archaic in the recent Derby. 

My Pet II and Sagamore won races as three-year-olds, and in 1908 
Mr. Raphael secured the most important race that had so far fallen to 
him, the Newmarket Stakes, with St. Wolf, a son of St. Frusquin and 
Wolf’s Cry. This colt had not succeeded in scoring as a two-year-old, 
though he had only been beaten a short head for the Rangemore Maiden 
Plate at Derby. He was slow in coming to hand, but in the Newmarket 
race easily beat Mercutio, also Primer who was to be second for the 
coming Derby, other runners for the Stakes being the Derby winner 
Signorinetta, Elm Twig, winner of the One Thousand, as also Santo 
Strato. The favourite was Vamose, brother to Flying Fox. St. Wolf 
proceeded to win the valuable Sandringham Foal Stakes at Sandown 
Park, but a better than he was now carrying the colours, Louviers, a son 
of Isinglass and St. Louvaine. 
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As a two-year-old Louviers came out at Doncaster, and with odds 
of 5 to 1 on him beat three bad animals for the Zetland Plate. It was 
strange to see a horse of his class in such a race, for he showed what he 
was at Ascot by beating King Edward’s Minoru three parts of a length 
for the Coventry Stakes; after which, however, he seemed temporarily 
to have lost his form, for he was nowhere to Bayardo in the National 
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MR. WALTER RAPHAEL’S LOUVOIS, BY ISINGLASS—ST. LOUVAINE. 


Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, and indeed in the five races he 
ran subsequent to Ascot did no better than finish third for a Triennial at 
the First October. Following the example of St. Wolf he won the New- 
market Stakes, and did more than his predecessor had done, as that good 
filly Electra, who started favourite, followed him home. 

Louviers’ name will always be memorable as the runner-up to 
Minoru in the Derby. Many readers will remember that for this famous 
race the American-bred Sir Martin was just a slightly better favourite 
than Minoru, the odds being 3 to 1 and 100 to 30 respectively, Bayardo 
backed at 9 to 2, Valens at 8 to 1, Louviers at 9 to 1; none of the others 
seriously considered. Sir Martin fell, and whether or not that prevented 
Bayardo from winning by reason of temporary obstruction will always 
be a vexed point. Minoru and Louviers flashed past the post so nearly 
in a line that it was impossible for anyone but the judge to say what 
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had happened; and the scene of enthusiasm which prevailed when 
Minoru’s number was hoisted, it being the first time that a 1\ing of Eng- 
land had ever won the Derby, will never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. Mr. Raphael would doubtless have rejoiced to win, that 
goes without saying, but he may not have been altogether sorry that the 
race ended as it did. At any rate there was consolation in the circum- 


LOUVIERS. 


stances. Louviers won a Triennial at Ascot with odds of g to 2 on him, 
started at 2 to 1, Bayardo at double the odds, for the Sandringham 
Foal Stakes, but this time did not run particularly well, winding up the 
season by what was something like a walk-over for the Gratwicke Stakes 
at Goodwood. As a four-year-old he was only out once, third to Sir 
Martin and Bachelor’s Double for the Coronation Cup at Epsom. He 
was sold soon afterwards to go to Russia. 

Syce, a little son of Skyscraper, won several races, and passing over 
a number of moderate and useful animals we come to another famous 
one in Tagalie, the grey daughter of Cyllene and Tagale. This filly could 
not be produced until late in her two-year-old season, 1911, when she 
came out for Boscawen at the Newmarket First October. The Duke of 
Portland’s Serenader was supposed to be a certainty for this race, and 
odds of 100 to 30 were laid on him. He finished no nearer than third, 
Tagalie winning by a couple of lengths from Donnithorne. For the 
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Cheveley Park Stakes she was third to Belleisle and Polkerris, aud 
making no show in the Hook Two-Year-Old Maiden Plate at Sandown 

won by Lance Chest—for which she started favourite at 5 to 4, there 
seemed little reason to anticipate her three-year-old triumphs. For the 
One Thousand Guineas the two fillies just named, Belleisle and Polkerris, 
were practically equal favourites, starting at 7 to 4 and 2 to 1, Lord 


TAGALIE, 


Rosebery’s Charmian at 9 to 2 being the only other one backed, 20 to 1 
on offer bar three. Tagalie juniped off in front and, to make a long 
story short, remained there to the end, winning by a length and a half 
from Alope; Bellisle and Polkerris third and fourth. 

This was not considered good enough to win the Derby, for which 
the Two Thousand victor, Mr. Duryea’s Sweeper II, was favourite at 
2 to 1, Jaeger, White Star and the King’s Pintadeau also well backed, 
as were Mordred and Catmint. Tracery was on offer at 66 to 1. The 
grey filly, however, not only won, but did so easily by four lengths, 
Tracery a couple of lengths behind, third; and so Mr. Raphael achieved 
the great object of every owner’s ambition. It was thought that 
Tagalie could not lose the Oaks. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on her, and 
she looked like winning till nearly the bottom of the hill, when she sud- 
denly stopped; possibly beacuse she was feeling her exertions of forty- 
eight hours before, though it looked as if she declined to struggle. The 
race was taken by the French filly, M. Prat’s Mirska, one of the ‘‘ 33 to 
1 others.” Mirska had not run previously that season, and no one 
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seemed to know anything about her. Tagalie was backed for the 
Eclipse, for which she finished last, and she could get no nearer than 
sixth for the Leger to Tracery. 

Mr. Raphael’s position of third in 1913 in the List of Winning 
Owners, with £16,510 to his credit, was largely attributable to Louvois, 
a son of Isinglass and St. Louvaine, own brother therefore to Louviers. 
He came out in 1912 for the Khedive Plate at the Newmarket Second 
July, won the Buckenham, as also the Boscawen, and the Dewhurst from 
Sanquhair, Rock Flint, Day Comet, Radiant, and the American colt Har- 
monicon, who was to make his mark later. However, next year, 
Louvois created * considerable surprise in the Two Thousand. 
Of the fifteen runners this season four were supposed to 
have chances, Craganour at 3 to 1, Fairy King 100 to 30, 
Sanquhair 5 to 1, and Roseworthy 8 to 1. Long odds were on offer 
against the others, as much as 25 to 1 against Louvois, and the general 
impression was that Craganour had got home with something to spare. 
He and Louvois were running wide on opposite sides of the course, and 
few spectators were prepared for the announcement that Mr. Raphael’s 
colt had won by a head. In the Newmarket Stakes Craganour had his 
revenge, Louvois here being third, behind Sun Yat, beaten three lengths 
and a half ; and in the Derby he did neariy as well as his brother had done. 
being beaten a head and a neck by Craganour and Aboyeur, thus becom- 
ing second when Craganour had been disqualified. None the worse for 
his exertions he won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, was second 
to Tracery for the Eclipse, but disappointed in the Atlantic Stakes at 
Liverpool, which went to the four-year-old Junior, in reecipt of 5lb. and 
the year. Louvois was to win no more, Roseworthy having half a length 
the better of him in the Breeders’ St. Leger at Derby, though Mr. 
Raphael’s colt there gave 15lb. and a three-length beating to Night 
Hawk, who won the Leger exactly a week later. Louvois started 
favourite at 9 to 4 in the Doncaster classic, but ran badly. 

Mr. Raphael has rot seemed very keen to win Handicaps, in which 
he has nevertheless had his successes. Lord Annandale, a son of Little- 
ton and Over-rated, carried off the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood as a 
three-year-old in 1913, and dead-heated for the same race with Golden 
Sun as a four-year-old; and a still more important victory was that of 
Sanctum in the Cesarewitch of 1916. This fine stayer was considered 
a good thing, started at 9 to 4, and won comfortably from Cornsheaf. 
Aboukir, by St. Amant—Sister Lumley, also stayed well, among his suc- 
cesses having been the Newbury Autumn Cup and the Middle Miles 
Handicap at one of the Newmarket Extra Meetings during the war. In 
1916 Mr. Raphael imagined that he had a really good colt in Tagrag, a 
son of Tagalie by Chaucer. It beacme evident, however, that Tagrag 
was decidedly shifty. Lord Westbury bought him and had some pain- 
ful experiences, I am afraid, for after having been deceived on several 
occasions he sold the colt for £100—it may be said practically gave him 
away—though since then he has occasionally taken it into his head to 
win races. 

Last year another son of Tagalie by Bayardo, called Allenby, was so 
well tried that his owner felt fully persuaded he had a really good horse, 
possibly the best he had ever owned. It may yet be proved 
that he is correct. Another smart one in the stable, Poltava, 
came out for the Maiden Plate at the Newmarket First Spring, 
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Meeting and cantered away from Orpheus, winning by six lengths. 
Allenby was better than this grey, though he had been beaten at his first 
attempt in the Fitzwilliam Stakes at the Craven, when, however, he was 
very injudiciously ridden, Carslake and Donoghue on Lacrosse and Lady 
Phoebe having the better of his jockey. Allenby made amends in the 
Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes at the Second Spring Meeting, but this was 
the only tiie he could run during the season, having met with an accident 
and wrenched the muscles of his hock. He might have come out in the 
autumn, but Mr. Raphael was resolved to give him every possible oppor- 
tunity, and though he was assured that there would be very little risk in 
bringing the colt out he thought it was better to protract his retirement. 
What has happened since must be fresh in the memory of readers. 
Allenby ran Tetratema to half a length for the Two Thousand, not having 
been out of his stable for four days prior to the race in consequence of a 
chill. |The Newmarket Stakes he won in good style from Paragon, 
Polumetis, Archaic and Prince Galahad, and his owner was persuaded 
that, all being well, he could hardly be beaten for the Derby. All was 
far from well. Here the luck about which I began by talking was all 
against the dark blue and scarlet hooped sleeves, for Allenby broke a 
blood vessel. Seeing that Poltava was fifth, behind Spion Kop, Archaic, 
Orpheus and Sarchedon, Mr. Raphael’s idea that he would have won was 
strongly confirmed; for over a mile and a half Poltava is not within 
measurable distance of Allenby. | Some consolation was afforded by 
Allenby’s victory in the valuable St. James’ Palace Stakes at Ascot. It 
may be briefly added that the fact of a smart filly Lomelie being a con- 
firmed jade and refusing to win races, or to attempt to win them, is on 
the bad luck side of the account. No horses are run in more sportsman- 
like fashion, and hence the successes are deservedly popular. 


Mr. Raphael was in the football eleven at Harrow, and played 
cricket, though not in the Harrow eleven. He was good at racquets, is 
so still at billiards, above the average as a golfer, and also as a shot. 
For some time he leased the shooting at Royston, one of the best sport- 
ing estates in the South country; which used to be occupied by the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


JULY. 


ULY is in some ways the most attractive month in the fishing year. 

It has not quite the fresh luxuriance of June, but as a rule it has 
its own special property which makes for enjoyment, that blessed 
warmth of which one dreams in chill December, or frozen January. 
One grumbles at the time, maybe, when the sun glares down on a 
parched world, but one appreciates it all the same, and when the radiant 
evening gradually merges into cool night one really understands what 
summer means. 


HOT-WEATHER FISHING. 


Hot weather is by no means bad for fishing in certain conditions, 
chief of them being a sufficiency of water in the rivers. In the chalk- 
stream districts, at any rate, that is not dependent on the weather of 
the moment, for the chalk springs fill up during the rains of winter and 
it takes a very long drought to make much difference in their flow. 
Of course if there are two or three months without any rain worth 
mentioning even the chalk streams become low and stale, but that 
seldom happens in our climate. In ordinary summers a hot week or 
two do not affect their volume. Dry-fly fishing in July is very inter- 
esting work, in some ways more interesting, though perhaps not quite 
so profitable, as fishing in mid-May or early June. There is as a rule 
less fly about in the daytime, and the angler has to use all his chances 
to the best advantage if he is for killing two or three brace of trout. 


CASUAL FEEDERS. 


These chances are not so bad, though. July seems to me the month 
of what I may call the ‘‘ casual feeders.’’ During the daytime trout 
may be found in their favourite positions, and in a fairly receptive mood, 
not rising steadily and often, but taking some oddment every now and 
then. Possibly there is not very much for them to rise at, but there 
must be just enough to keep them on the look-cut, stray beetles, 
occasional sedges, an odd dun or spinner, and a fair assortment of the 
minute insects which the angler groups in his mind as ‘‘ smuts.’’ There 
is as a rule enough to keep a fish near the surface and to make it rise 
lazily at longish intervals. It is a fascinating game stalking trout in 
these conditions. Sometimes one sees the fish itself without having 
noticed a rise. Sometimes one sees only a dimple worthy of a ‘minnow, 
which is nevertheless a sign of a two-pounder. Sometimes one is led 
to postulate a feeding trout at a certain place without having seen any 
definite movement. And one proceeds cautiously upstream reconnoit- 
ring every likely spot with the utmost care, and now and then stopping 
to lay siege to a good trout. 


A CHOICE OF FLIES. 


For this hot-weather fishing I take the somewhat unorthodox vier" 
that it does not much matter what fly you use. The fish are, within 
reason, ready to take anything from a big sedge to the tiniest black 
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smut, and so the angler has a pretty wide range of choice. Perhaps 
a red quill is as good a fly as there is for the work, dressed on a O 
or OO hook. It is almost certain to get at least a rise out of most 
casual feeders. Another fly of which | am very fond for July days is 
the cochybonddu, and I sometimes use quite a big one, on a No. 3 or 
even No. 4 hook. There is an advantage about the bigger hook, 
because it enables one to hold a fish harder. Weeds are often very 
thick in July, and some of these lazily rising trout are exceedingly 
violent when they find out their mistake. One is apt to lose an undue 
proportion of fish hooked if one is using very small flies. 


FOR SMUTTING FISH. 


But there are times, of course, when one is compelled to do so for 
trout which really are feeding on smuts, and then one has to take one’s 
chance. As a rule a tiny black hackle fly is as good as anything for 
these fish, but sometimes a similar fly of some other colour does better. 
There is a little grayling fly with a green body and ginger hackle called 
the Sylph (it was designed by Mr. H. A. Rolt) which has been found 
useful with smutting fish. Possibly they take it for a superior kind of 
rose blight, of which they no doubt have some experience. Of winged 
flies 1 have done best with the red quill. It should have dark-red 
hackles, not the almost ginger shade which passes muster in some of 
the red quills of commerce. And for my part I like to have a turn or 
two of gold wire at the tail. This seems to add to its attractiveness. 
So dressed the small red quill is, by the way, one of the best grayling 
flies there is. If other offerings have failed with a smutting fish it is 
always worth while trying a Wickham. There is something about the 
Wickham that appeals very strongly to trout nature. I do not know 
what it is, but I am quite sure that this fly is quite one of the best in 
the angler’s repertory. 


THE EVENING RISE. 


Of course the glory of a July day for the dry-fly man is not its 
blazing noon, but its busy evening. When circumstances are propitious 
the trout, lethargic all day, give themselves seriously to the business of 
feeding in the evening, first on the falling spinners, next on the hatch- 
ing blue-winged olives, ond lastly on the dipping or scuttering sedges. 
On some evenings the rise is nearly as furious as during the thick of the 
Mayfly. It does not usually last long, unhappily. If the angler is 
occupied in casting for two hours he may think himself lucky. More 
often he will have to compress his pleasure into an hour or less. And 
sometimes he will find that his pleasure is very closely akin to pain. 
Some of these evening rises are extraordinary—fish coming up steadily 
and heartily three or four times a minute, fly coming down in droves, 
and never an honest attempt to take the artificial which to human eyes 
looks so convincing. I never met anyone yet who had really solved 
the secret of the evening rise. The theory of it is clear enough. The 
stages of the business are set out for all men to understand in the 
writings of Halford and other masters. But no one, to my knowledge, 
has ever explained yet why on some evenings the fish rise and rise, 
but consistently refuse to take. I suppose it is a matter of the light. 
But how—and why ? 
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NIGHT FISHING. 


On rivers in other districts July evening fishing, when the water 
is low, may merge into frank night fishing. I am not very fond of 
night fishing for brown trout, especially when they are small. It 
seems rather a murderous game. Yet it undeniably has its thrills, as 
does any night fishing, for that matter. Human beings are not meant 
to do things at night—their eyes are not made that way—so naturally 
one has a sense of adventure when one tries to. The eyes being out 
of action, I think one’s other senses, hearing and touch, are all the 
keener. Certainly all sorts of noises, including the splashing of fish, 
are much clearer than in the daytime, and much more alarming! And 
despite one’s better judgment one cannot help remembering stories 
about kelpies and other unhallowed waterside folk. But one enjoys it 
now and then all the same. 

Anyone who is new to the game and wants to try it should observe 
one or two simple rules. First, study your water pretty carefully in the 
daytime so that you may know what the going is like. Next, do not 
attempt to cover too much water. The shallows at the head and tail 
of a big pool, on a river of any size, ought to give enough scope for 
your energy. For trout cruise about a lot at night, and it is not neces- 
sary to search for them in odd places as in the daytime. Many of them 
have come out of the deeps and are feeding in the shallows, possibly 
on nocturnal flies, but more probably on minnows and other fry. If 
you fish a hundred yards of shallow down twice, or even thrice, you 
may introduce your flies to a different lot of trout each time. Use for 
preference rather a light reel-line (provided you can cast comfortably 
with it, of course), because you depend on the sense of touch for notice 
of a fish rising at you, and a light line conveys a message more readily. 
Use not more than two flies and cast across and down stream much as 
in salmon fishing. Some men ‘‘ work ’’ the flies, but I have found 
that on the whole it pays to draw them steadily but slowly. Perhaps 
there is not much in it. As for flies, I don’t know that pattern matters 
much. Shape does, I think. A sedge with a long body and long wings 
set low and pent-house fashion is the sort of fly I prefer. But I must 
confess that I have not gone deeply into the matter. I have generally 
found it fairly easy to catch a few trout at night in the manner indi- 
cated, and I have never wanted to do much more than ‘‘ sample ’’ the 
amusement. So I have never bothered about minutiz. 


SEA TROUT. 

‘Night fishing for sea trout seems to me a much worthier occu- 
pation. Indeed in some places it has heroic features, and it is certainly 
as exciting a sport as one could have where the fish run big. The 
principles to be observed are much the same as those already set out 
for brown trout, but one can fish the pools themselves. Sea trout do 
move about a good deal at night, but not I think quite so much as 
brown trout. I do not suppose they feed in the same regular way. 
Probably silver-bodied flies are better than others for sea trout at night, 
but personally I like to have much the same build as that specified for 
sedges. I think a fly of that shape swims nicely on an even keel and 
euts the water cleanly. A double-handed rod gives you more power 
“ver a big fish at night, but a friend of mine who used to do a lot of 
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this fishing used a powerful single-handed rod, and he used to get fish 
up tog lb. or 10 lb. with it. As a rule, of course, the battles are not 
complicated by weeds, so one can afford to let a fish run about and tire 
himself. But it is advisable to have sound gut. It must not unfor- 
tunately be too stout, as sea trout seem to be curiously gut-shy in low 
water even at night. One can, however, use a fairly stout Mayfly 
cast, and that with management is strong enough for most emergencies. 


BREAM AND CARP. 


At one time I used to do a certain amount of bream-fishing at night 
and it was very good fun, though I do not remember ever doing much 
good. Three or four of us used to go out together on the quest (our 
headquarters being a houseboat), so we were not handicapped by feel- 
ings of loneliness. We used to fasten a black feather to the tip of the 
float and this certainly helped to make it more visible. But I personally 
never got a big bream in the darkness—I used to find the best sport 
with those fish just after sunrise—and I do not think any of my friends 
did. We used to get smaller ones up to perhaps 2 Ib., occasional good 
roach, and rather a large proportion of roach-bream hybrids, of which 
there were some in the river. Those curious creatures bit more freely 
at night than anything else except eels. Eels, if one used worms, were 
a certainty, so much so that we gave up using worms. A lively eel 
on one’s line in the darkness altogether takes away the essential char- 
acter of the contemplative man’s recreation! Of late years the night 
has been shown to have great virtue in that patient art, carp fishing. 
I think most of the big carp which have made the lower reservoir at 
Cheshunt so famous have been caught at night. I got one there myself 
(the first of the modern series, 16 lb. 5 0z.; one of over 20 lb. has been 
caught there since), but it was before dusk, though well on in the even- 
ing. If it had been in the dark I am sure I should not have landed it, 
for it made liberal use of weed beds and had to be hand-lined out more 
than once. In the darkness it could have done what it liked. with me. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE 1920 ROLLS-ROYCE ON THE ROAD. 


N common with other motoring journalists I have been frequently 

asked of late whether the average post-war car is a better production 
than the 1914 model. I think the Scribes—and for this purpose, at 
any rate, they may be assumed to speak with authority—are unanimous 
that in many respects it is not. There are some exceptions, of course, 
but certain it is to those who have tried many 1920 cars bearing well- 
known names that this year’s productions have not shown an all-round 
advance over the corresponding vehicles of just before the war. This 
may be attributable to several causes, and to those familiar with the 
difficulties of the moment it does not appear altogether inexcusable. 
But, as I have said, there are happy exceptions to a rather prevailing 
degeneracy. 

I was told a short while ago that the 1920 Rolls-Royce was a con- 
spicuous example of all-round improvement over the pre-war type. 
Although my informant was a man to be trusted I accepted his assur- 
ance with reservation. I knew the pre-war Rolls-Royce as a machine 
of exceptional excellence, and I was a little sceptical as to any sub- 
stantial advance being realised in the first post-war model. I told my 
informant that I would try the car for myself. With their usual 
courtesy, Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., cordially agreed to my putting 
their new car to any test I might desire; and, my time being limited, 
I decided upon an all-day run over an exacting course in the Southern 
counties. 

Those with experience of pre-war Rolls-Royce cars will not need 
to be reminded of their good qualities. The Rolls-Royce has for years 
been an exceptional car to ride in, and for this reason it is the harder 
to define how the new model exceeds its predecessors. But I had only 
covered a very short distance in the car placed at my disposal when I 
was satisfied that my fellow critic was right. The 1920 Rolls-Royce 
shows a decided advance, and that in some very important factors. 
In a super-car one naturally expects refinement, and it is in the finer 
developments that the new Rolls-Royce shows its points. Analysing 
my impressions of a run in which every quality of the car was tested, I 
should say that speed, acceleration and absence of noise are the pre- 
dominating features of the new Rolls-Royce. These factors do not 
convey much on paper to the motorist who has no experience of such a 
car, but as they are realised in the 1920 Rolls-Royce they make for the 
most luxurious road travel I have yet experienced. Their aggregate 
spells extreme comfort, and a sense of satisfaction that it will certainly 
take a very remarkable production to exceed. 

Taking these items in sequence, I can say that the .Rolls-Royce 
I tried was one of the fastest touring cars in which I have yet travelled. 
The day of my jaunt was not favourable for speed driving. Slipping 
roads and steel-shod rear tyres made one very cautious, and at several 
places where I should particularly have liked to try the car all-out a 
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wide opening of the throttle resulted in an exasperating wheel spin. 
But now and again it was possible to open up and see the speedometer 
hand steal round to a fascinating figure. Sixty miles an hour did not 
trouble the car at all, and the remarkable thing was that it was really 
comfortable to ride in at that speed. The suspension and braking 
were excellent, and conveyed a sense of security that would have re- 
assured the most nervous passenger. 


A SUPER-CAR FOR AN OWNER-DRIVER. THE 1920 ROLLS-ROYCE WITH 
WHITE CUNARD BODY. 


In the matter of acceleration the new Rolls-Royce is wonderful. 
One simply opens the throttle, and speed is increased on top gear from 
a crawl to the highest rate at which one dare drive. There is no 
hesitation in the engine’s pick-up, however one manipulates the throttle. 
The car simply increases speed as quickly or gradually as one likes, 
and that without any sense of effort. One can, indeed, forget that 
there is a petrol engine of considerable theoretical inefficiency under the 
bonnet; the practical result of opening the throttle is more what one 
would expect from a super-efficient steam unit. To obtain the accelera- 
tion I experienced on the Rolls-Royce, the carburation must be prac- 
tically perfect. A distinctive feature of the Rolls-Royce design is the 
governor device which automatically opens up the engine to take the 
load before it as one lets in the clutch, and this adds much to the 
pleasure of driving the new model. Hill climbing never worries the 
car, and top gear is easily retained on most main road hills. 

The 1920 Rolls-Royce is normally quite silent. The entire absence 
of noise beyond the sound of the tyres on the road is one of its most 
remarkable features, and to me one of the most pleasing. I can enjoy 
a ‘‘ blind’’ on an open exhaust racing car with the most hardened 
Brookalnds habitué, but the Rolls-Royce is a motor carriage, and the 
producers of the 1920 model have shown that noise is out of place on a 
carriage and that such a car is possible and is better without it. 
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Such results, and other excellences that I have not at present space 
to emphasise, have not been attained easily. I, and several readers of 
like modest tastes, could live very comfortably on the value of. the 
material that is scrapped in the Derby factory every year. The Rolls- 
Royce has not remained of practically the same design for years because 
other systems have not been tried. Engine improvements, transmission 
revolution, and the incorporation of new details have all been tried and 
are being tried. The Rolls-Royce people have introduced their post- 
war car much on the lines of their earlier models simply because they 
have proved to their satisfaction that it is the best design that they 
have yet been able to produce. I feel sure that those who try it will 
agree that the evolution of details has secured a very remarkable 
advance over even the best of their pre-war models. 


AN OBJECTIONABLE PRACTICE. 


The practice of advertising second-hand cars without quoting a 
price is very prevalent just now. There are many objectionable features 
about the second-hand car market at present, and this is certainly one 
of them. The vendor, whether trade or private, who does not put a 
price on the article he offers for sale invites suspicion. Whatever may 
be his motive, one cannot but feel, in reading his advertisement, that 
he is out to get what he can. Not so long ago a certain exalted person- 
age said that the value of any commodity was what it would fetch. 
This doctrine is evidently widely accepted among those who have | 
second-hand cars to sell. They know that just now there are a large 
number of motoring novices whose enthusiasm exceeds their technical 
knowledge. There is plenty of opportunity for them to give way to 
unscrupulous inclination, and to make an unfair profit out of other 
people’s innocence. Even if they do not publish an exaggerated 
description of the car, the conditions of the moment enable them to 
spring an excessive price upon an unsuspecting purchaser. A second- 
hand car, like a second-hand horse, needs to be very carefully examined 
before one parts with one’s money in exchange for it. Those who are 
not initiated into the mysteries of wear and depreciation stand at a dis- 
advantage at any time; but nowadays they can be very easily imposed 
upon by the fair exterior of a car or the bland utterances of its vendor 
as to current values. The publication of the price of a car in an adver- 
tisement does not guard the purchaser from the possibility of fraud, 
but it renders it much less likely that he will be imposed upon. It 
gives him an opportunity for reflection, or to consult someone who can 
offer him better informed advice than he may be able to evolve for 
himself. 

Even if the seller has no intention of acting dishonourably in the 
matter, the would-be purchaser is often put to much inconvenience by 
the fact of no price being quoted. If the buyer has some idea of the 
value of different cars, or can make an adequate examination of them, 
he is often led to answer an advertisement merely on the strength of 
the description of the car meeting his requirements. If he then goes 
to the inconvenience of travelling or losing time to see it, only to be 
faced with a ridiculous price by the seller, he is naturally annoyed. 
Very often in these cases the vendor hears a more or less fitting opinion 
of himself; but when the prospective purchaser is innocent on the 
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matter he stands a very good chance of being defrauded by this class 
of advertiser. An extensive business of this kind is done by people 
in the trade who advertise from private addresses. Their method is 
usually to buy up likely cars at a low trade figure and then to sell them 
as private property at a very disproportionate profit. When so many 
novices are on the look out for a car, and new ones are so difficult to 
obtain from the makers, there are abnormal opportunities in this 
direction. 

Confining ourselves to a consideration of the methods of adver- 
tising, however, we readily appreciate that such tactics as_ those 
described are not encouraged by the Press. On the contrary, many of 
the motoring and lay journals have regulations under which trade 
advertisers must make it clear that the cars they offer for sale are not 
private property. We think, however, that they might go just a little 
farther (as a few do) and require that the approximate price of every 
second-hand car advertised shall be quoted. Not everyone who adver- 
tises a car without stating the price is a rogue; I have done some quite 
satisfactory business with people who follow this method. But, if they 
would be like Czsar’s wife, I do think that they might state the odds 
when they present an ostensible bargain to the wise and the unlearned. 


BODY DESIGN. 


However excellent the chassis of one’s car, its virtues are subdued 
if it is fitted with an unsightly or uncomfortable body. There will 
undoubtedly be more variety in body design in future than was seen in 
pre-war days. Already a number of very striking bodies have made 
their appearance. Some of these, apparently, stake more upon appear- 
ance than comfort for their popularity. In selecting a body all depends, 
of course, upon the use to which the car is to be put. The family man 
does not want a sporting two-seater, and the speed enthusiast would 
find no satisfaction in a sedate limousine. _ Dividing cars very roughly 
into speed, touring and town vehicles, there are still several sub- 
divisions to which the variety of bodies obtainable are adapted. The 
limousine and landaulette are fairly straightforward propositions. The 
man who wants a closed car in which he will ride as a passenger can 
safely order one of the standard models of either of these types. It is 
in connection with the variety of open touring bodies that most care 
has to be exercised. Those built on solid lines, having no pretensions 
to speed about them, are generally quite comfortable. Thus, one finds 
the open four and five seater of pre-war type to have deep and well- 
upholstered seats. generous back support, and plenty of leg room. It 
is becoming recognised, however, that modern touring bodies of more 
elegant appearance often do not provide so well for the accommodation 
of their passengers. A fine-looking car I examined the other day was 
typical of this class. The front seats were of the bucket type, and were 
quite comfortable to sit in. They were, however, too far from the 
windscreen, so that in fast travelling the driver and his companion 
were subjected to a storm of broken wind currents. The driver’s dis- 
comfort was accentuated by the fact that the gear and brake levers 
were outside the body work. The rear seats of this car presented a 
failing inexcusable in a touring body. The support for the back was 
too, low and at an incorrect angle, and although the chassis was a long 
one there was not sufficient depth to the seats. Viewed from the 
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opposite side of the road, this car had a most pleasing appearance. It 
was obviously a touring carriage, but gave just that suggestion of speed 
and life which add so much to this type. Yet I should not care to 
undertake a long journey in that car over bad roads for the reasons 
indicated. 

The true sporting car is often more comfortable than one would 
anticipate; at least in the driver’s seat, with which I am most familiar. 
Distinguishing it from the racing car pure and simple, there is no reason 
why one should not ride at ease because one’s car is capable of high 
speed. With many sporting cars I have driven, the predominant fault 
has been that the upholstering was too meagre. Body builders might 
realise that in a fast car generous seat springing and back padding is 
more necessary than in touring vehicles. 

Light cars, although they are nowadays generally of elegant 
appearance, often offend from the aspect of comfort. The space avail- 
able on a 10 h.p. four-seater is, of course, strictly limited, and one can 
sympathise with body designers who have to adapt themselves to it. 
A very attractive little coupé of popular make that a friend of mine 
favoured was found quite useless to him as it necessitated his driving 
with his knees almost under his chin. Leg room, head room, and 
seating space are often lacking on the light coupé and similar cars. 
Another fault common to many light cars is that the rake of the steering 
column brings the wheel too near the seat. From all of which it may 
be inferred that motorists of sparse stature have the advantage in light- 
caring over those of generous proportions, in whatever direction their 
excess of inches runs. But, happily, few light cars suffer from all the 
failings enumerated, and in the new models already brought to my 
notice there is a decided advance towards their elimination altogether. 


MOTORCYCLE MATTERS 


THE T.T. RACES. 


I am writing these lines on my way back from the Isle of Man, 
where I have just witnessed two of the finest sporting contests it has 
ever been my privilege to attend. The Junior and Senior Tourist 
Trophy Races of 1920 will, I think, be long remembered in the history 
of competitive motor cycling. This will not be because of the excep- 
tional speeds accomplished or of the occurrence of sensational incidents. 
The 1920 T.T. will go down to history as an out-and-out sporting 
success, one singularly free from disaster and unattended by any regret- 
table feature. In both races there was plenty to try the endurance of 
the riders to the full, and the grit and sportsmanship they unanimously 
manifested were entirely admirable. The races were witnessed by a 
very large concourse of people, and no doubt did much to stimulate 
enthusiasm and confidence in the motor cycling cause among the 
general public. The Manx people, whose intrinsic hospitality is a 
national characteristic, gave competitors, officials and spectators a 
right royal welcome, and by making the T.T. Races the principal event 
of a Victory Carnival Week, added much to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 
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Limits of space forbid my giving in this number more than a 
general impression of the two races. 

The Junior Race, run on Tuesday, 15th June, provided keen sport, 
and in its later stages was particularly interesting. This event is, as I 
mentioned in my review of past T.T.’s last month, confined to machines 
with an engine capacity not exceeding 350 c.c. It incorporates a 


COMPETITORS ASSEMBLING FOR THE START OF THE JUNIOR T.T. 


special award presented by The Motor Cycle for the best performance 
by a lightweight machine not exceeding 250 c.c. engine capacity. Of 
thirty-two entrants, twenty-four started, several non-starters having 
failed to put in the qualifying practice laps, and others being incapaci- 
tated by accidents. The speeds in the early part of the race varied 
considerably, but an interesting contest was soon in progress. — Eric 
Williams (2? h.p. A.J.S.), the 1914 winner, got away well, and was 
soon engaged in a keen struggle with other fast riders. The board 
opposite the grand stand indicating the competitors’ arrival at various 
points on the course thereafter provided plenty of food for speculation. 
Although the 2} h.p. Levises, 2? h.p. Blackburnes, and other machines 
put up fast initial laps, the A.J.S. riders early came to the front in 
force. At the end of the first and second laps, A.J.S. machines occu- 
pied first, second and third places, and two 2} h.p. Levises were going 
remarkably well in the 250 c.c. class. For some time it appeared a 
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safe thing for the A.J.S. machines to settle down to a steady lead, but 
a very hot pace was put up by their riders in a struggle for individual 
supremacy. This soon had its effect on super-efficient engines, and on 
the third lap Eric Williams, Sheard and H. B. Davies, all A.J.S. riders, 
were obliged to retire with engine trouble. A large number of retire- 
ments were from time to time reported from various parts of the 
course, nearly all being due to engine or transmission failures. Cyril 
Williams (2% h.p. A.J.S.) then forged ahead at a speed round about 4o 
m.p.h., closely followed by R. O. Clark (2+ h.p. Levis), with J. S. 
Holroyd and J. A. Watson Bourne (2? h.p. Blackburnes) in third and 
fourth places. Thereafter the issue lay between these riders, and a 
keen struggle was witnessed. The Levis ridden by Clark remained in 
second position until the end of the fourth lap, thus putting up an 
excellent race with 350 c.c. machines, and for a time appearing a 
possible winner. Later, however, the Levis punctured a tyre, and 
Clark came off on his head, receiving a shock which probably affected 
him for the remainder of the race. In the fourth lap Cyril Williams 
appeared to have a safe lead, and the Blackburne pair changed positions. 
The accident to Clark cost him a position in the race that was most 
creditable to so small a machine as his Levis, and thereafter he was 
behind Holroyd and Watson Bourne. Entering the last lap with a lead 
of some nineteen minutes, Cyril Williams appeared to have the victory 
in hand. But something may happen at any moment in such a contest, 
and something did happen to imperil Williams’ chances. On his final 
round nothing was heard of him for a long time after he had been 
notified as having passed Craig-na-Baa. Excitement ran high at the 
stands as to the ultimate result, and was accentuated when Watson . 
Bourne (Blackburne) came home first. Shortly afterwards, R. O. Clark 
was announced as going hard on a flat tyre, and soon he rode over 
the finishing line with an ominous wobble on his front wheel. Clark 
was quite exhausted by his splendid effort, and was carried off the 
course for medical attention. Another wait followed, and the climax 
of excitement was reached when it was announced that Cyril Williams 
was pushing his machine in. Eventually he was seen half a mile down 
the road seated on his A.J.S., his helmet in his hand, wearily ‘‘ foot- 
slogging ’’ to the finish. As he approached the line, photographers 
and spectators ran towards him, but stentorian shouts of ‘‘ Course !”’ 
from the marshals assured him a free passage to the end. After 
finishing, Williams was too weak to stand, and, releasing his machine, 
fell on top of it in the road. It was officially announced that the 
machine had developed gear trouble near Craig-na-Baa, and Williams 
had coasted, pushed and ‘‘ foot-slogged ’’ the A.J.S. nearly four miles 
to the timekeeper’s box. His long lead had, however, given him time 
for this remarkable effort, and he was declared winner of the Junior 
T.T. in 4 hrs. 37 mins. 57 secs., showing an average speed of 40.74 
m.p.h. Watson Bourne (2? h.p. Blackburne) proved to be second in 
4 hrs. 47 mins. 7 secs., and Holroyd (2% h.p. Blackburne) third in 
4 hrs. 47 mins. 37 secs. Clark, on the 2} h.p. Levis, gained 
fourth place in 4 hrs. 55 mins. 37 secs., and easily won the Motor Cycle 
cup for machines in the 250 c.c. class. A most popular rider through- 
out the race was F. W. Applebee, a veteran of 58, who rode a Levis 
through in 6 hrs. 5 mins. 21 secs. ‘‘ Pa’’ Applebee, as he is popularly 
known, experienced trouble with his magneto, and was obliged to re- 
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place a rocker arm spring on the road. His performance, for a rider 
of his years, was certainly meritorious. 

The Senior Race, run on Thursday, 17th June, and open to 
machines not exceeding 500 c.c. engine capacity, provided a very keen 
contest with numerous exciting incidents. From the first, very high 
speeds were attained. G. Dance (34 h.p. Sunbeam) started a strong 
favourite. In his first lap he put up a speed of 54? m.p.h., breaking 


F. W. APPLEBEE ROUNDING RAMSEY HAIRPIN AT:SPEED IN THE JUNIOR T.T. 


all records for the course, and, by covering his second circuit in 4o mins. 
43 secs., Dance established another record. His departure on the third 
lap, after replenishing his machine at the depot, was loudly cheered, 
and thereafter the crowds on the grand stand followed his progress, 
as recorded on the scoring-board, with great enthusiasm. Several 
other riders were putting up exceptional speeds, and the contest became 
very keen. A. H. Alexander (34 h.p. Douglas) beat the then record 
time in his second lap, which he covered in 41 mins. 23 secs. Another 
early favoured competitor was the Manxman, Douglas Brown (3} h.p. 
Norton), whose consistent lapping at high speed aroused immense 
enthusiasm among the native spectators. Brown soon came to the 
fore, and a most exciting struggle was witnessed. 

Most riders did two laps before stopping for petrol, and passed 
the crowded grand stands on the completion of their first lap at terrific 
speeds. Those who stopped braked in a thrilling manner, several 
skidding the entire length of the depéts. F. W. Dixon (3} h.p. Indian 
Scout), whose brake jammed, came down heavily, but was able to 
resume. 

At the Hairpin Corners there were several narrow escapes. Eric 
Williams (34 h.p. Sunbeam) skidded at Quarter Bridge, and his machine 
was put out of action. H. Le Vack (3 h.p. Duzmo) hit the wall at 
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Governors Bridge and jammed his stand against the back-wheel. He 
quickly discarded the stand and continued, but retired later with engine 
trouble. After several other retirements the race centred around a few 
riders. Dance retired with engine trouble, and Alexander (34 h.p. 
Douglas) also dropped out of the race. 

There was then a thrilling duel between Brown and T. C. De la 
Hay (34 h.p. Sunbeam), between whom for a long distance there was 
only a matter of seconds. Eventually De la Hay won _ the 
race in 4 hrs. 22 mins. 23 secs., giving an average speed of 
51.79 m.p.h. Douglas Brown (3$ h.p. Norton) was a_ close 
second with an average speed of 51.05 m.p.h., and Reginald 
Brown (34 h.p. Sunbeam), third, with an average speed of 49 
m.p.h. Thus the Senior Trophy goes to Sunbeam, which make 
also takes third place; a Norton machine being second. Other riders 
finished in very good time. There was no qualification for the team 
prize, but Nortons were unlucky in missing it by a matter of seconds. 
Although there was a big percentage of retirements, the race was a 
remarkable demonstration of the reliability of the modern motor-cycle 
under conditions of extreme severity. The riders all displayed great 
physical endurance, but it was notable that on finishing they were 
generally less fatigued than the riders of the machines in the Junior 
Race. 

The Nisbet Prize, which commemorates the late Mr. J. R. Nisbet, 
Chairman of the Auto-Cycle Union from 1914 to 1919, and may be 
awarded to a rider in either race who displays exceptional powers of 
endurance, or of triumphing over personal as well as mechanical and 
other difficulties, was granted by the stewards of the meeting to F. W. 
Applebee. No more popular recipient than ‘‘ Pa’’ could have been 
chosen, and the initial award of the Nisbet Prize to this plucky veteran 
met with general approbation. 

The scene at ‘‘ The Palace,’’ Douglas, when the Lieut.-Governor 
of the Isle of Man presented the Trophies to the winners, will long be 
remembered by those who were present. Although the formalities of 
the occasion were somewhat subdued by the spirit of jollity that pre- 
vailed, there was no doubt of the spontaneous and good-hearted enthu- 
siasm of the six thousand people who thronged the great pleasure hall. 

It but remains to be said here that the whole event was exceedingly 
well organised and controlled by the Auto-Cycle Union, and, having 
been privileged to take some share in the responsibility, I would per- 
sonally testify to the great assistance accorded by the Manx authorities 
and the Island motoring enthusiasts. I hope to refer to the lessons 
of this year’s T.T. in next month’s BapMINTON. 
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Sayers. Postage 4d.. 
THE ART OF CHESS. By sa. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. prise 
With many illustrations. Postage6d. .. 
— REMINISCENCES. By DoroTHEA 
Postage 
WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY ‘OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS. By St. Joun. Postage ls. 
BRITISH WAR DOGS. By Lieut.-Col. E. = acemal 
son. Postage 9d. 
BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A. Cowanp 
242 Coloured Illustrations. ... 


THE BEGINNER AT Cavendish” 
Postage 4d. 
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Shooting. 


(Badminton Library). By 
AM and Sir RaLpH GALLwey, Bt. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates one ‘95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 and 57 iilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. “na 


we. GUIDE 10 THE GAME LAWS. With 
of the Acts Relating to — adh a Sovictror. 
Postage 3d 
LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. By S. Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. . ese 
Postage 4 


Yachting. 
BOATBUILDING SIMPLIFIED. 


Postage 4 
YACHTING Library). 
Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuLtivan, Batt., 
Tue Ear oF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Setu Smitu,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. Knicut. With 21 and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 
Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, ee in Aaide and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, . T. PrRitcHETT, 
THE MargQuis oF anD Ava, K.P., 
Tue oF ONsLow, JAMES MACFARRAN, etc. 
With 35 plates in text. 
Postage 6d. 
THE YACHTSMAN. By 
and E. Boutay. Postage 6d. 
TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. Cc. “Leman 
Postage 7d. ase 
THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUWSER By F. c. 
Kexpson. Postage 4d. 
KEMP'S MANUAL OF YACHT ‘AND ‘BOAT ‘SAILING 
AND YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (1ith Edition in 
Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 1 
THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


By H. J. AsHcrRorr. 


Sport and Adventure 


MOUNT MUSIC. By E. & 
Postage 9d. ; 

SOUTH. THE 1914- 1917 POLAR EXPEDITION, sik ERNEST 
SHACKLETON. Postage Is. ... 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R S. cies. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WuLpRAkE-HEATH and 
JeLuicoz. Feap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortalJorrocks. Thisis the 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
miniature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 

KANDLEY CROSS. Postage6d. ... .. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. Postage 6d. as 

Postage 6d « 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 64. ake 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. aes 

HAWBUCK GRANGE: Or, The 

Scott, Esq. Postage 6d. 


* PLAIN OR RINGLETS ?° 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 300. JULY 1920 


CONTENTS. 


LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENTS, 1920. es = By CYRIL FALLS. Illustrated 
CAMPING OUT: Some Hints and Tips. ... By M.C.F. 
SPORT IN FRANCE: Where French Athletes Excel. By HIRAM KNIGHT. Illustrated 
GOLFING NOTES. .. By MOSSIE LINTON. Illustrated 
CRANBORNE CHASE. By H. G. ARCHER. Illustrated 
FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN. a By DIANA, Drawings by GLADYS REID 
TRAINING FOR BOXING. = By NORMAN CLARK 
TO OUR READERS. 

HOME FROM THE HILL: Reviews of Recent Publications, 

A LOOK ROUND. By THE EDITOR. Illustrated 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ATHLETIS. By F. A. M. WEBSTER 
BY THE WAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. XC—MR. WALTER RAPHAE!). 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Illustrated 


NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT By H. T. SHERINGHAM 
MOTORING. _.... ee By OSCAR E. SEYD. Illustrated 


; 7 - » All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 18/- per annum every 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magasine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 
Geta WASTE YOURS 


& KEEPS SHARP 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2. 


Goupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 
reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


Signed . Date 1920 


Address 


July Competition. Please write clearly. 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 
“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the- 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


Ask y ur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
= Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 


Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop wi Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 

Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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10-H.P. 2/3 SEATER 
10-H.P. 4 SEATER 
10-H.P. COUPE 


New ‘Standards of Riding Comfort. 


r hill-climbing efficiency ; in 
engine flexibility and speed 
the 10-H.P. Humber Car is a 
revelation. 

To ride in it a short distance 
is to experience a new sensation 
of riding comfort, evident in its 
luxurious upholstery and body- 
work, 

On the gradient as on the 
straight the four-cylinder mono- 


bloc motor displays remarkable 
power-reserve and agility with 
perfect ease of control and 
steering. 


Equipment is complete with 
Dunlop grooved (or Magnum) 
Tyres, electric lighting set and 
self-starter, one-man_ hood, 
screen, horn, spare wheel and 
tyre. 


10 H.P. 2/3 Seated Car £600 


10 H.P. 4 Seated Car 


£700 
£750 


10 H.P. Coupe 


Write to-day for illustrated booklet 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
Head Office and Works: COVENTRY. 
LONDON 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Service Depot Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 
Southampton 25 & 27, London Road. 


10 H.P. Coupe 


ORE 
2, 


re that 
possible 


The latest and best develop- 


ment of the ty 
made motoring 


S an all-purpose Motor Cycle 

the DOUGLAS is ideal. - For 

a run to the Tennis Gourts, 

the Visiting Jaunt, or the Extended 

Tour it is equally satisfactory. 

DOUGLAS reliability, speed, and 

handiness appeal to riders of all ages; 

and appreciation is the keynote of 

their experience with this famous 
mount. 


Let us send you our 1920 Catalogue. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 


KINGSWOOD - BRISTOL 


Douglas 


BA 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


bees to the large increase in 
our business we have removed to 

more extensive and more conve- 
niently arranged offices at: 


——38 CONDUIT STREET,—— 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


All Communications on the subject to be 
addressed as above 


JUNIOR T.T. 100 MILES, 
BROOKLANDS, JUNE 20th, 1920. FIRST 


JUNIOR 


ISLE OF MAN, SECOND & THIRD 


This proves the capabilities of the Blackburne 
Engine for both speed and consistent reliability. 


BURNEY & BLACKBURNE, LIMITED 
38 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 637. 
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PILGRIM’S GUIDE 


to the 


YPRES SALIENT 


ISSUED BY “TALBOT HOUSE” 
NOW READY . ; 3/6 Net. 


GC, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient’’, written 
throughout by ex-service men from actual experience, pro- 
vides a thorough and accurate Guide to, and an artistic 
Souvenir of, the Battlefields and Cemeteries of the Ypres 
Salient. It is intended primarily for those whose visit to 
Flanders will be in the nature of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning Travelling Facilities, Car 
conveyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., etc. A complete guide to 
each individual Cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, exceptionally clear, and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘““SAPPER,”’ and many others. 


Handsomely Produced - Accurately Written - Souvenir and Guide in one. 


Indispensable for all intending Pilgrims to the 
Salient, and for all who have memories of Ypres. 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PUBLISHER, 9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10 Prospectus gratis 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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THE SUPREME 
SUNBEAM 


TWO PRESS OPINIONS 


“Over the flat but winding roads of the 
first part of the journey there was ample 
opportunity to test the acceleration, braking 
and steering of the car, all of which were 
found to be admirable. . . . The steering 
leaves nothing to be desired . .... ” 


The Autocar, 24th April, 1920. 


. . The principal characteristic of 
this car is the ease of control. . . . The 
24 h.p. Sunbeam is an unusually attractive 
car . . . one which can be confidently 
to women drivers .. . 


The Times, 24th April, 1920. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
SUNBEAM- ¢0,, LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


COATALE N Manchester Showrooms: Southern Service and Repair Depot: 


AIRCRAFT 106, DEANSGATE Rd., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 
London & District Agents ; 
E N G I N E S for Cars ; J. Keele, Ltd., Telephone : - - Willesden 3070. 


72, New Bond St., W.1. ‘Grams: Sunoserv, Crickle, London. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, LTD.. 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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